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MOROCCO AS IT IS TODAY * 


RicuHarp J. H. GorrHeEI. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I should like to ask you to fix your attention for a short while 
upon Morocco, and especially upon the work which the French have 
done and are doing there. It was one of the few parts of the 
western portion of the Mohammedan world which was unknown 
to me, though I had been in Algiers, several times in Egypt, in 
Palestine, and in Syria, and have been in contact with a great 
many Tunisians. In 1914 I had intended to visit that which is 
the real Maghreb-Morocco. However, the World War came and 
brought my intentions to naught. But while on a sabbatical year’s 
leave of absence in 1933-34, the looked-for opportunity came in 
the shape of a Congress of Arabic scholars which was to be held at 
Fez, and to attend which the French Government was kind enough 
to invite me during the first part of April, 1933. 

Morocco has had a peculiar history, and has therefore always 
been of peculiar and special interest. It is larger in extent of 
area than is France, and has a very rich soil, watered by the rivers 
that come down from the Atlas Mountains. Its importance lies 
in the fact that it is the key position to northwestern Africa, that 
it is opposite to Gibraltar and Spain, that it is washed by the 
Mediterranean on the north and by the Atlantic on the west, and 
that on its southern border for the greater part it is shut off from 
the rest of Africa by the Atlas Mountains which can be passed only 
with difficulty. It is also filled—especially in the southern parts— 
with non-Semitic Berber peoples, who have influenced the Arabic 
spoken there as in former times it was influenced by the Spaniards 
who crossed over the straits in large numbers. Many of these 
Berbers have become Mohammedans. It is significant that Moham- 
med ibn-Tumert, in the 12th century, the Mahdi, or leader, of the 
Almohads, was of Berber origin, as was also the prominent mystic 
al-Jazuli, of the 17th century. The monasteries founded by such 
Berbers were at times the only places where freedom and quiet 
could be attained. I may add that a number of scholars, especially 
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M. Massignon, in Paris, have pointed out how much non-Arabic 
peoples have contributed to the spread and development of Islam. 
On account of the Berber element in Moroccan Arabic, it requires 
a little time for one accustomed to the Arabic of the eastern Medi- 
terranean countries to understand the dialect spoken by the common 
people; similarly, the features, forms, and dress are different from 
those of the Arabs of the east. 

But not only has the country been forced to wrestle with the 
internal difficulties induced by the presence of two or three dif- 
ferent races; its situation has made it a subject of contention 
among the world powers seeking to dominate that part of the 
African continent. In ancient times, the Phoenicians, the Romans, 
the Vandals, the Byzantine Greeks, were there; the Berber element 
seems always to have been present. In the year 681, the Moham- 
medan Arabs arrived. All these races ruled the country for a time; 
and it may be said in very truth that it has never been able to 
hold itself together. Happily, in the year 1904, and after much 
discussion and violent bickering, France and England came to an 
understanding regarding the country. Even in our own days, 
Tangiers, with its cosmopolitan population of Arabs, Jews, Span- 
iards, French and the like, is an international city in which no 
one power has the right to rule, but which is under the guidance 
of the diplomatic corps stationed there—though some day its status 
must be made more definite by the three powers interested in the 
city—France, Spain and Great Britain. South of Tangiers is a 
Spanish zone, extending from below Larache on the Atlantic Ocean 
to beyond Mellila on the Mediterranean Sea. This Spanish zone 
is ruled by a Khalif, or representative of the Sultan, who has his 
residence at Tetuan. It should be added that largely through the 
influence of Great Britain, when an agreement was reached to have 
this Spanish zone, it was expressly stipulated that the Mediter- 
ranean coast was not to be fortified. 

It is natural that Spain has always had its eye on Morocco. She 
desired its possession in order to make secure her position in the 
Mediterranean; but Great Britain was opposed to any strong 
Spanish holdings in the country; France looked askance at the 
growth of a power which might rob her of a field fruitful for com- 
merce and exploitation. There was another country that tried to 
get a footing there—Germany—and we all remember the sudden 
appearance of the ex-Kaiser at Tangiers on March 13, 1905, the 
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attempt of the Mannesman Company to use the resources of the 
country after having acquired as much as 160,000 hectares of land 
and the right to prospect for minerals in nearly eight million 
hectares. We remember also the conference at Algeciras in the 
year 1906, at which conference the French gained their first dip- 
lomatic victory in Morocco. 

In an article published in the Fortnightly Review for March 
1912, there is an account of a political libel suit brought by the 
editor of the Rhenish-Westphaelische Zeitung against the Grenz- 
boten, in which the then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Herr von Kiderlin Waeschter, stated: “The Pan-Germanic 
demand for the possession of Morocco is absolutely justified. You 
can absolutely rely upon it that the government will stick to Mo- 
rocco.” If it had not been for Sir Edward Grey this would have 
occurred and a war would have been precipitated between France 
and Germany some years prior to 1914. 

Great Britain, however, was also desirous of a dominating posi- 
tion in Morocco—largely, I imagine, for trade purposes, and be- 
cause of her fear for her strategic post at Gibraltar. She was, if I 
may use the expression, bought off by France’s recognition of her 
predominant position in Egypt, and she desisted from any further 
attempt to stand in the way of France. I ought to add that the 
Mannesman concessions fell by the wayside in the Treaty of 
Versailles. But the Germans continued to work in the Spanish 
zone and all the material for the building of the railroad there is 
said to have been furnished by that company. 

I do not, however, wish to speak too much about political mat- 
ters. My intention is simply to describe the work done by France 
for the betterment of conditions in Morocco from the year 1907 up 
to the present time, as her protectorate spread gradually over the 
greater part of the country. This protectorate was recognized by 
the Sultan on March 30, 1912; and during this period France had 
come to an understanding with both England and Spain as to the 
course which she was to pursue. Even the war of 1914-18 did not 
take France out of Morocco. 

Now, the penetration of France was not always a peaceful one. 
It could not be so on account of the state of the country, torn as 
it was by internal dissensions and worked up to fever heat by the 
agents, political and otherwise, of certain European powers. In 
July 1912, Mulay al Hiba, a pretender to the throne, made his 
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headquarters at Taroudent, in the southern province of Sous; 
forced all indigenous Jews and all the foreigners to leave, and was 
himself driven out only a year later. Indeed, General de Lamothe 
was unable to enter the city before the year 1917, and to restore 
there the long lost order. The Rif, under Abd al-Karim, broke out 
in rebellion in 1925 and threatened to change everything. Even as 
late as 1932, there was an uprising in Sheshwan, in the Spanish 
zone, which also had to be put down by force. It will be seen that 
the task which the French had taken upon themselves was not an 
easy one; though, as Walter B. Harris very justly says, the French 
had the experience they had gained in Algeria and Tunis to guide 
them in dealing with Morocco. 

It is well to remember that there were four basic ideas which 
governed French activity in Morocco. The first was to maintain 
the integrity of the country and not to divide it up. The second 
was to preserve the Mohammedan character of the land—the largest 
number of its inhabitants being of that faith—the while permitting 
the other faiths to retain their inherent characteristics and rites. 
Of course, it must be remembered that the Malekite system is 
supreme there, as it is in the whole of northwest Africa, and that 
it is at the base of the ecclesiastical courts of law, wherever such 
exist. The third basic idea was to advance learning and to found 
schools—not only for the Mohammedans, but for all the races and 
religious organizations inhabiting the country. And the last basic 
idea was to better the condition of the roads, to facilitate inter- 
course between its various parts, and, in general, to lift the lives 
of the inhabitants to higher levels. 

In all of these endeavors France—though she will herself con- 
fess that she has made some mistakes—has been singularly success- 
ful. One has only to go to the so-called international city of Tan- 
giers and compare it with Rabat and Casablanca to see the differ- 
ence. Tangiers has remained an Oriental city of the old style, with 
bad roads, miserable houses, and dirty inhabitants who, unless 
they belong to the European or rich element, are mostly clothed in 
rags. One might also read the account of Robert Spencer Watson, 
written in the year 1860, to see the change that has come over the 
country during the French protectorate. Even in the Spanish zone 
one notices the difference. The first railway was laid down in 
1927, running from Tangiers to Fez and to Rabat. Indeed, one of 
the articles of the 1906 Act of Algeciras demanded that a railroad 
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should be built as soon as possible from Tangiers to Fez. But 
the service of the railroad in the Spanish zone is neither as normal 
nor as regular as it is in the purely French protected parts. Yet, 
during the few weeks that I was able to spend in French Morocco 
I never once entered a railway carriage. The roads there are so 
good, and the autobus service so well organized that one can travel 
everywhere in the Protectorate with perfect ease and comfort. 
Peculiar difficulties presented themselves to the French, because 
Mohammedanism in Morocco is of a strange character. Rites and 
customs are to be found among these followers of Islam which one 
does not meet in any other part of the Moslem world. In order 
to obtain a divine blessing (Baraka) fires are lighted over which 
people jump. In similar manner, water is poured or squirted over 
people in mid-summer as a protection against evil spirits and the 
influence of the Jinns. Doutté thinks that these were intended 
to call down rain from the heavens, and thus influence vegetation, 
but much of this must come from Berber heathendom, as Professor 
Westerman has pointed out in his most interesting book, Pagan 
survivals in Mohammedan civilization, published as recently as 
1933. In the same way, carnivals and processions with all manner 
of ludicrous and lewd elements are to be found which can only be 
the remains of the Roman Saturnalia and the Festival of the 
Kalends. In addition to this, Shiite influences have been quite 
strong in the country. The deaths of the sons of Ali, Hasan and 
Husain, are mourned on the 10th of Muharran just as they are in 
India and Persia. With all this, France had to deal. She has been 
most scrupulous not to interfere just as long as public order and 
decency were maintained, which was not always an easy matter. 
There were, however, other things to be done. France had a 
great care for the health of the inhabitants. She opened dispen- 
saries and infirmaries all over the country; and it is quite probable 
that the medical men whom she sent there had a pacifying influence 
in Morocco. She placed sanitation troops at the most important 
points. These troops lost their warrior characteristics in the good 
work they performed, endeavoring to render the people healthy. 
Yet this was not sufficient. The artistic remains left by the 
Moors and Spaniards of former times had to be preserved. A 
Service des Beaux Arts et des Monuments Historiques was inau- 
gurated, and this Service had to see that the dignity of Moroccan 
architecture was preserved for coming generations. This may be 
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noticed especially at Fez, where not only the Moorish walls are 
still standing, though the city has outgrown them, but even Roman 
remains are dug up and not permitted to go to ruin; and one can 
still walk in the native streets of the city and see the Moroccans 
at their work, although, happily, there are no such quarters and no 
such streets as the British have allowed to remain in Cairo. 
Museums of ancient Mussulman art have been erected at Rabat, at 
Fez, and at Marrakesh, in ancient palaces which have been restored 
for this purpose. The Service des Beaux Arts also looks after the 
erection of houses and administrative buildings so that they shall 
not be too much out of style. I ought to mention the exquisite 
palace of the Resident General at Rabat, which cost 30,000,000 
francs to build, and needs a yearly expenditure of two and a half 
million francs for its upkeep. It took from 1918 to 1922 to build it, 
and its most beautiful walls are surrounded by exquisite gardens 
some of which are suspended. The whole is somewhat French in 
style, but adapted to its Moroccan atmosphere. 

The subject of education and of higher learning has been one 
upon which the French have laid great stress. They have permit- 
ted the indigenous schools to remain; but they have tried so to 
mould them that they may be more successful in their work. In 
the Cathedral-Mosque Kairuween, at Fez, the foundations of which 
were laid in the ninth century of our era, is the great Mohammedan 
University which, not inaptly, has been called the intellectual 
centre of the Maghreb. It is attended by more than 300 students, 
who come to it from all parts of Morocco. Here the Arabic lan- 
guage, Mohammedan theology, and canon law, are taught and here 
the Ulema—the professors—decide questions that are submitted 
to them. 

In addition to these, primary schools have been introduced, well 
decorated with gardens, and provided with small museums, 
libraries, and other necessary equipment; schools for non-Moham- 
medan inhabitants are there, and the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
of France has had the freest hand accorded to it in teaching the 
Jewish children in the various cities. In the larger cities, Franco- 
Arabic schools have been founded; in some of the other cities 
Franco-Berber ones. At Rabat and Fez, modern Mohammedan 
colleges have been founded, where, of course, French and other 
subjects are taught. Professional schools have been opened, 
e.g., the Ecole Industrielle et Comerciale at Casablanca, the 
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Ecole Ménagére et Professionelle at the same place, as well as at 
Rabat. There are to be found lycées, or boys’ schools, just as in 
France, at Rabat, Casablanca, Udja and Tangiers. There are also 
the so-called “ Cours Mixtes ” at Fez and at Meknez, which prepare 
students for the baccalaureate. At Tetuan, in 1926, a school of 
applied art was opened, and special mention ought to be made of 
the Institut des Hautes Etudes Marocaines in Rabat, founded in 
1920, and of which M. Lévy-Provengal is the head. Rabat, through 
the efforts of General Lyautey, became practically the chief city 
of Morocco, although Fez still remains the religious capital; and 
as Casablanca became a sort of commercial capital, there are 
practically three capitals in the country today. 

The Institut just mentioned gives university instruction in the 
Arabic language and literature, in the various Berber dialects, in 
ethnography, in law, in the history of art, and the like. It pub- 
lishes a Bulletin, or rather, a review, called Hesperis, which, though 
printed in Paris, has its director general in Rabat. It is now in 
its eighteenth year, and contains an immense amount of material 
which is most valuable for the history of the country at various 
periods, 

In this connection it might be well to mention a few other 
publications that are being put forth dealing in a learned way with 
Morocco. I refer to such reviews as the Archives Marocaines 
(cirea 42 vols.), the Villes et Tribus de Maroc, both brought out 
by the Mission Scientifique du Maroc, and the Afrique Francaise, 
published by the Comité de l’Afrique Frangaise. There are at 
least a dozen other reviews published in Paris but intended for 
Morocco. 

The Resident Generals have all been men of ability—Lyautey, 
Steeg, and Lucien Saint. They have done their best to pacify the 
country, to keep it Moroccan and not have it become a part of 
France. I think they have succeeded in doing this despite the 
many difficulties that lay in their path. The French learned men 
who direct educational matters speak the Moroccan Arabic just as 
well as the natives do. The Resident Generals do not pretend to 
be scholars, or to know Arabic; but at the final meeting of the 
Congress, which was presided over by M. Saint, Moroccan and 
French scholars such as M. Marcais and M. Lévy-Provengal, made 
speeches in Arabic and it was hard to tell which of them spoke it 
better. 
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Many of the Mohammedans understand French perfectly, though 
they are not supposed to use it in public. At the interview which 
a few of us had with the Sultan, whose palace was quite plain 
and whose habits seemed to be most simple, the presentations were 
all made in Arabic, although I am assured that the young Sultan, 
Moulay Yousef, knew French very well. On the other hand, the 
members of the Congress were invited to spend an evening in the 
palace of a wealthy Mohammedan. It seemed to us like fairyland, 
as we went from one garden into another; in the centre of each 
was a fountain and most beautiful flowers—all lighted up in 
modern fashion. We imagined ourselves in the palace of Harun 
al-Rashid and that we were back again in the days of the Thousand 
and One Nights. We caught sight of the members of the Harem 
trying to get a look at us; but at our approach they were hastily 
thrust back into their apartments by the eunuchs who guarded the 
gate. 

As some of my colleagues here know, I have for a number of 
years been, and still am, very much interested in what is technically 
known as the Genizahs—places in the cemetery where the Jews 
placed their literary treasures. It was natural that such should 
exist in Morocco, where there has always been a goodly Jewish 
community, which today numbers 150,000. I did find such 
Genizahs in several cemeteries, but they were all covered over with 
a sort of red plaster, and looked like the other graves. Nothing 
that I could say would induce the heads of the communities to have 
them opened. I imagine that some superstition is connected with 
this unwillingness to bring forth the remnants of ancient days. 

In the year 1881, Lord Salisbury said: “Some day Morocco 
will be as great a trouble to Europe and will carry with it as great a 
menace to the peace of Europe as the other Mohammedan com- 
munities further to the east used to carry twenty or thirty years 
ago.” Happily, the prophecy of the English statesman has not 
come true, and I think it can be said in all honesty that it is due to 
the considerate and civilizing influence that France has exercised in 
the country. Whether the Protectorate can last for many years is 
a question that I do not care to discuss, With the national and 
racial spirit growing stronger and stronger in so many parts of 
the Mohammedan world, it may in the end be necessary for France 
to turn Morocco into absolute French territory, as it has done with 
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Algiers. But that is looking into the future; and I do not pretend 
to be a prophet or the son of a prophet. I have wished only to tell 
you what I have seen with my own eyes and to describe to you 
those parts of the country which it was my good fortune to visit. 
And now, just one word in conclusion. After my few weeks stay, 
I left Morocco with the feeling that France had done good work 
there, and I see no reason why that feeling should change. It is 
for that reason, too, that I have read these few lines to you tonight, 
in order that your interest in the land may be heightened, as 
Morocco is one of the strongholds of the Mohammedan faith. 








ARABIAN WIT AND WISDOM FROM ABU SA‘ID AL-ABI’S 
KITAB NATHR AL-DURAR 


CHARLES A..OWEN 
AsstuT COLLEGE, Egypt 


INTRODUCTION 


Most oF THE FACTS known about the life of the author of 
“ Kitab Nathr al-Durar fil Muhadarat,’ Abu Said Mansir ibn 
al-Husein al-Abi are given in Yaqit’s Mu‘jam al-Buldan, s. v. 
Abah. The translation of the passage (Wiistenfeld’s ed., I, 57) 
is as follows: 


The Vizier Abu Said Mansir ibn al-Husein al-Abi belongs 
to Abah. He was entrusted with great works, and was a 
friend of al-Sahib ibn ‘Abbad. Then he became vizier to 
Majd al-Daula Rustem ibn Fakhr al-Daula ibn Rukn al-Daula 
ibn Buway. He was a scholar, a poet, and an author. He 
wrote “ Kitab Nathr al-Durar,” and “ The History of al-Rai,” 
and other works. His brother, Abu Mansir Mohammed, was 
a famous writer, and a great vizier, holding the latter position 
under one of the kings of Tabiristan. 


A note on the flyleaf of our manuscript quotes this passage with 
slight variation, and wrongly attributes it to Yaqiit’s Mushtarik. 
This note also gives the date of the death of the author of the 
manuscript as 421 A. H. 

Yaqit’s Mushtarik (Wiistenfeld’s ed. s.v. Abah) gives the 
location of Abah as follows: 


It is a small village five miles from Sawa, between 
Hamadhan and al-Rai (in ‘Iraq ‘Ajami). 


I have been unable to find any information concerning “ The 
History of al-Rai,” or of any reference to the works of Abu Mansir 
Mohammed. 

“Kitab Nathr al-Durar” consists of four parts (s. v. Brockel- 
mann, Geschichte, I, 2, 2, 5 Kap.), which were designed to instruct 
and to entertain. Part I is taken up with verses from the Koran, 
sayings of Mohammed, of ‘Ali ibn Abu Talib, of various notables 
from the Beni Hashim, etc. Part II contains ten chapters, the 
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titles of which are as follows: Sayings of Abu Bekr the True, 
Sayings of ‘Omar ibn al-Khattéb, Sayings of ‘Othman ibn ‘Affan, 
Sayings of Others of the Companions of the Prophet, Sayings of 
‘Omar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Praise of Noble and Good Men, Excellent 
Retorts— Grave and Gay, Sayings of Pretenders to Prophecy, 
Witticisms from Medina, and Witticisms of Spongers and Gluttons. 
Part III seems similar in its plan to Part II, sayings of various 
rulers being given in the earlier chapters, while the later chapters 
are filled with jokes and repartee. Part IV is taken up with stories 
of a vast mixture of eminent people from the Muslim world; three 
chapters report the sayings of women. 

Various libraries in Europe have one or more parts, but so far 
as I have been able to discover, only the Royal Library of Cairo 
possesses the whole set. A copy of an abridgment of the work, 
under the title “Nathr al-Durar wa Nafia’is al-Jauhar,” by 
‘Abdullah ibn Nasr ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Zaidi, is in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris. 

The manuscript which has been used is No. 282 in the Landberg 
Collection of Arabic Manuscripts in the Yale University Library. 
It is undated, but in the catalogue of the Collection it is assigned 
to the seventh century, A4.H. The copy in the Royal Library is 
very early, as well, a postscript bearing the date 665 a.H. Two 
copies of the manuscript have been carefully made by scribes in 
Cairo. 

The Yale Manuscript is now bound, and the note on the flyleaf, 
already taken note of, bears the date 1214 a.u. It contains 
seventy sheets, which are numbered in faint red ink, with an error 
at the beginning which has been rectified by leaving one sheet 
without any number. Each leaf is 6 x 84 inches, and is written 
twenty lines to the page, except where chapter headings or other 
divisions interfere. 

The general condition of the manuscript is very good, only the 
first sheet being much the worse for the weather, although several 
sheets are stained. The handwriting is very careful, and in the 
three chapters translated very few mistakes have been made; 
reference has been made to these in the notes. At least two errors 
are corrected by marginal notes. The first few sheets also have 
explanatory notes in the margins, the writing being much later 
than the writing of the manuscript. The words “ God be gracious 
to him,” or “upon him prayers and peace ” have been frequently 
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added, by a late hand, in red ink. Many of the diacritical points 
are not written in, but in most cases there can be no doubt as to 
the proper reading. Often the vowel points are added, which is a 
decided help to an amateur. 

Were the compiler of the work to speak for himself, he would 
be the last to make any claim of originality for his effort. Much 
of the material has been used by other authors and compilers, and 
several of the stories, like all tales of the truly great, have earlier 
been applied to other persons. . 

No collection of stories dating from the eleventh century of our 
era need be expected to conform to the standards of what is proper 
and what is not which we hold in these days nine hundred years 
later. Thus it has been deemed wise to omit several of the ninety- 
one stories in chapter nine, “ Witticisms from Medina.” Some of 
these are indelicate, while others are coarse, but not more so than 
some tales from Chaucer or the classics of Old French Literature. 

In the dissertation deposited in the Yale University Library, 
Chapter I, here omitted, is translated in full. 

The translation is intended to be close, in general, but in some 
places, specially in puns, the general meaning has been reproduced 
as nearly as possible without taking undue liberties with the text. 

No thoughtful person would contend — and the translator least 
of all—that the “Kitab Nathr al-Durar” belongs among the 
immortals with “ Kalila and Dimna,” or “ A Thousand and One 
Nights”; but it may be thought to have a minor place among 
those books that have been compiled for entertainment. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the authorities of the 
Yale University Library, not only for permission to have the 
manuscript photographed, but for numberless other favors. To 
Professor Charles C. Torrey, however, I owe far more than thanks 
for his help and guidance; his profound scholarship and infinite 
courtesy have been, and will be, a source of continuous inspiration 
to me. 








Arabian Wit and Wisdom 


KITAB NATHR AL-DURAR 
Part II 


IN THE NAME OF Gop, the Merciful, the Compassionate. O 
Lord, Thou hast been gracious; increase, then, (Thy grace upon 
us.) Praise be to God, Who has strengthened us in the religion 
of Islam, made us to speak with the clearest of arguments, and 
delivered us from the darkness of polytheism and the perplexity 
of doubt. 

We praise His Prophet, the best of mankind, and also his notable 
family. He is worthy of this prayer because of his virtue and 
honor, and they are worthy of it because of their relationship and 
birth. O God, (as) Thou hast chosen him from among those 
whom Thou hast created, guided him with Thy guidance, fitted 
him to deliver Thy truth, honored him with Thy revelation, helped 
him with Thy victory, and sent him both to the red (white) and 
black of the people of Thine earth as a bearer of good news to them, 
and also as one who warns, “and as one who invites to God, by 
His good pleasure, and as a shining lamp,”? at a time of “ cessa- 
tion of the prophets,”? a time of perplexity among the sects, of 
alteration (of the truth) by them, that is, by those who had entered 
their abode; when polytheism had raised its banners, lifting high 
its poles and stays, and had spread over the countries its wing- 
feathers great and small; and had made the whole earth a dwelling- 
place in which no fire was kindled nor any lamp lit. Its people 
followed Satan, and he brought calamity upon them; they obeyed 
him, and he misled them, and so they worshipped idols and not 
Thee; and they made for Thee associates from among Thy created 
things. Then sprung up the Blessed One (Mohammed) at Thy 
Command, and he stood forth by Thy Ordinance. He called people 
to Thy obedience, and forbade disobedience to Thee; brought the 
good news of Thy mercy, and warned concerning Thy severity; 
and called creation to what Thou hast testified concerning Thyself, 
and to which the angels have also borne testimony, namely, “ There 
is no God but God, alone.” Nor did he cease to call to Thy religion 
until his light shone forth. Then his rays of light were shed 
abroad, and his brightness rose as a star; his tent was spread, his 





1Sura 33; 45. Sura 5; 22. 
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dew was shed, his river became mighty, his moist earth became 
green, the sprouts of his trees were sent forth; until he overcame 
all other religions, “in spite of the unbelievers.” * 

Inasmuch as he did that, O God, so do Thou through him that 
of which he is worthy, entrust him with that to which he has the 
right, honor him in his laws by preserving them for his people; 
and give to him anew, in respect to both laws and people, victory 
and perpetuity, as Thou hast promised him, until the Day of 
Resurrection. Compensate him for Thy servants; him who saved 
them from Fire, and delivered them, when they were upon the very 
edge of a crumbling, undermined river bank. 

O God, Thou art the only Giver, Thou canst not be deprived 
so that Thou shouldst need to give sparingly; Thou art the 
gracious and powerful, Thou canst not be evaded, so that Thou 
shouldst need to hasten. Upon Thee is the reliance of men, and 
Thou art the Helper; in Thee are success and protection, from 
Thee come power and strength; Thy goodness is the thing hoped 
for, and Thy justice the thing feared. O God, deal not with our 
sins in justice rather than in goodness, nor with our deeds in 
requital rather than in forgiveness. Pardon us in Thy kindness, 
which covers all creation, and deliver us not over to what we deserve 
for our deeds. For verily we could not endure Thy just treatment 
of the charge against our souls,* which command us to do evil, and 
which follow every enemy in the way of a desire which degrades, 
of a Satan who deceives, of a hope which allures, and of a deed 
which injures; and of the vain shows of the world, which begin in 
delusion and end in scattered dust. So help us in the struggle 
against our own souls, by Thy protection, and save us from the 
wiles of Satan, by Thy mercy. Make right our speech and action, 
give us Thy guidance in our affairs, make easy for us the way to 
happiness, and grant us favor at the end; for there is no despair 
of Thy mercy, nor of Thy comfort; “verily, there is no despair 
of the comfort of God save for the unbelievers.” ® 


THIS IS THE SECOND PART of Kitab Nathr al-Durar. 


Now we promised (i.e., in Part I) that we would mingle serious 
matters with jests, the good with the base, wise things with witti- 
cisms, and sermons with jokes, in order that the result might be 





® Sura 9; 32. *Cf. Sura 12; 53. 5 Sura 12; 87. 
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really restful to the reader, banish from him dullness and disgust, 
stir within him his nature and talents, cheer the heart, expand the 
breast, stimulate thought, and sharpen the understanding. For 
the heart of man, when it is disgusted, is blinded; and the intellect, 
when it is bored, becomes blunt. 

For indeed the Prophet — upon him prayers and peace — said, 
“This religion is sure, then enter into it with kindliness.” And 
again he — upon him prayers and peace — said, “I was sent with 
the comfortable religion.” And ‘Ali ibn Abu Talib, the Com- 
mander of the Faithful— God show honor to his face — said, 
“There is no harm in jesting, for by means of it one escapes from 
the confines of austerity.” Ibn ‘Abbas,* too, when the problems 
of the Koran and Tradition were multiplying upon him, used to 
say, “ Pass the bitters!,” meaning, “For a change let us read 
poetry and the history of the Arabs.” And Abu al-Darda’’ has 
said, “ Indeed I rest my soul with somewhat in the way of folly, 
that it may be stronger for the truth.” Again, we find in the 
tradition of Zaid ibn Thabit that he was the wittiest of men when 
he was alone with his own family, and that he was the gentlest 
of them in the council. Moreover, ‘Até ibn Saib® said, “Ibn 
Jubair *°— God be gracious to him — used to relate stories to us 
until he made us weep, and yet very likely he would not rise until 
he had made us laugh heartily.” And al-Zuhri*™ said, “The ear 
rejects what it wishes not to retain, and the soul needs a bit of 
acid.” 

To proceed: The jesting material in this book may perhaps lead 
its reader to pay attention to the serious matter which precedes, 
from which some benefit will then cleave to his heart; he will taste 
the sweetness of its fruit, and will thus be shown the foulness of 
what is its opposite, until it becomes a help to him in preventing 
his continuing in whatever error and folly there may be in his 





®‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abbas, d. 68 A. H. 

* Abu al-Dardai’—one of the companions of Mohammed, d. 32 A. H. 

* Zaid ibn Thabit—the amanuensis of the Prophet, and the one to whom 
was later assigned the task of collecting and compiling the Koran. d. 
54 A. H. 

®*Ata ibn Saib—a traditionist of the Kufa school. d. ca. 136 A. H. 

10 Sa‘id ibn Jubair d. 94 A. H. 

** Mohammed ibn Muslim ibn Shihab al-Zuhri. The date of his death is 
given variously as 105, 123, and 124 a. H. 
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own jesting and what is lowest in him, so that he may avoid every- 
thing of that nature, and keep himself from hastening into what 
others have been blamed for doing; for such jesting is not free 
from the wit which is so shameless as to be worthless, nor from 
the blunder of the simpleton who shoots at the wrong. 

Thus I have kept Part I free from these jests and jokes, because 
I disliked to distinguish between the sayings of the Apostle of 
God — upon him prayers and peace—and his family, and the 
sayings of his companions and descendants, those who helped him 
with their lives and their wealth, obeyed him in word and deed, 
and fled with him from their native places and their country; who 
warred with him against their own brethren and their children, 
protected him with their persons in the fiercest conflict, and fought 
the war of God with him in the truest manner; until the religion 
of God was victorious, the Word of God was exalted, and the morn- 
ing light was made manifest to him who had two eyes, at Bedr, 
at Ohod, and at Hunain.’* 

So I have placed first the sayings of Abu Bekr the True, — God 
be gracious to him —as he was the first of all those who were 
intimate with the Prophet, and the first one who followed without 
stumbling. He made war upon the apostates, and the unbelievers, 
and was “the second of the two when they were in the cave.” * 
I have followed this with the sayings of ‘Omar ibn al-Khattab, — 
God be gracious to him — the strong, the faithful. He never laid 
down his lance in the service of God, nor accepted any compromise 
in His religion. The most excellent things of the world were 
poured out upon him, the treasures of the former centuries came 
to him; he took with the finger tips, but not with the whole hand; 
held in his teeth, but did not chew; touched with his lips, but did 
not enjoy; until he departed from this world with his belly empty 
of its worthless delicacies and his back carrying no load of its sins. 

Next is the chapter devoted to the sayings of ‘Othman ibn 
‘Affan — God be gracious to him and give him grace — the man 
of excellence and of honorable relationship (to the Prophet), the 
one who collected the Koran, him of gracious memory. Then I 
have narrated various things from the sayings of others of his 





12 Bedr, Ohod and Hunain—three early battles between Mohammed and 
his enemies, fought respectively in the 2nd, 3rd, and 8th years of the 
Hejira. *® Sura 9; 40. 
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companions, without any reference to order and precedence arising 
from virtue or priority or nearness of relationship, but rather as 
they happen to fit in, and according to what has been suitable. 
Next I have mentioned some sermons and sayings of ‘Omar ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz, for although he did not attain to equality with those 
before mentioned, yet he was a notable exception in his defamed 
family, and his speech resembles closely that of the former heroes, 
and it is better suited to such a noble origin. 

The Part (II) has been filled out with various chapters which 
contain suitable jests and fine humorous anecdotes. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
Sayings of ‘Omar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ** 

»4 Abu Bekr ibn Hazm, the governor of Medina under ‘Omar, once 
wrote to him, asking that the Commander of the Faithful grant 
him the same allowances of stationery and candles that was usually 
granted to the governors of Medina. ‘Omar replied, “ Your letter 
has reached me. My arrangement with you is that if you go out 
of the house on a dark night, you shall go without a candle; and 
as for the stationery, — deal gently with your pen, cut your writing 
short, and put what is essential into a single sheet.” 

Suleiman ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ** once mentioned to him Yazid ibn 
Abu Muslim,*® saying that he was noted for lack of greed in 
financial matters, and urging that ‘Omar give him some preferment. 
‘Omar replied, “ Shall I tell you of one who is more indifferent by 
far to dirham and dinar than he is, — and he is the curse of crea- 
tion?” Suleiman replied, “Surely.” ‘Omar said, “ Iblis.” 

One of ‘Omar’s favorite sayings used to be, “O ye people, ye 

2B have been created for eternity, but ye shall be changed from one 
abode to another.” (I.e., from this world to the next at death.) 





‘Omar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, the nephew of ‘Abd al-Malik, and the 8th 
Caliph of the ‘Omaiyad dynasty, and the only one of the dynasty whose 
tomb was not desecrated after the Abbasids came into power. He reigned 
from 99-101 a.H. (717-720 a.p.), and did all he could to repress the 
tyranny of governors and other officials. He was a very good and pious 
man, and no mean administrator. 

** Suleiman ibn ‘Abd al-Malik—the 7th Omaiyad Caliph. 

*® Yazid ibn Abu Muslim—an official under Walid I in ‘Iraq. It is said 
that when ‘Omar ordered a general release of prisoners, Yazid was not 
set free. 


2 
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During the course of one of his sermons, ‘Omar said, “O ye 
people, verily ye have not been created in vain, neither will ye be 
forsaken to no purpose. Verily, ye shall have a day of resurrection, 
in which God will descend for judgment upon you, and for dis- 
tinguishing among you. He is lost and ruined who rejects the 
mercy of God, which embraces all things; he is lost who is cast 
forth from Paradise, the extent of which covers both Heaven and 
earth. Know, too, that safety in the future life is for him who 
fears God, and sells a little sacrifice in this world for great gain 
in the next, and vain things for those which endure. Do ye not 
perceive that ye are in the same condition as those who are lost, 
and those who come after you shall take your place, until ye be 
brought unto the Best of the Inheritors? Now every day ye bid 
farewell (to some one) going and travelling to God, one who has 
finished his work, and whose mortal term has been fulfilled; then 
ye hide him away in a cleft of the earth, and leave him unpillowed 
and unspread; he has cast off the means of life, is parted from 
those he loved, and has turned his face toward the Judgment, with 
no longer any use for what he left behind, and in dire need of what 
he has sent on ahead. Indeed, I tell you this, —I do not know 
any one among you whose sins are greater than my own; but I seek 
forgiveness for yourselves and for me from God. No need comes 
to us for which that which we already have suffices, but we must 
supplement it. Nor is there any one among you whose hand I do 
not earnestly desire to be with mine, and with the hand of my 
associates who are near me, until both your lives and mine are 
mature and symmetrical. Indeed, were I wishing for anything 
other than this in the way of life and wealth, my tongue would be 
merely talking, pious, knowing what is to its advantage. But there 
has come from God a book which is eloquent, and laws which are 
just, in which He guides to obedience, and forbids the sin of 
disobedience.” 

One day he was asked his opinion about the battles of The 
Camel?” and Siffin.** He replied, “ The good God ordained that 





17 The Battle of the Camel, fought 36-7 a.H. by ‘Ali against Talha and 
al-Zubair. The battle was so called because the rebel troops, as they fled, 
passed by the camel of A’isha. 

18 Siffin—the prolonged engagement between ‘Ali and the adherents of 
Mu'‘awiya, 36-7 a.H., where ‘Ali’s representative was tricked by ‘Amr 
ibn al-‘As. 
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my hand should be withheld from the blood of these conflicts, and 
I have no wish now to dip my tongue in it.” 

‘Omar used to pray, “O God, I ask Thee for Thy favor; but 
if I am not worthy of it, then I pray Thy pardon.” 

‘Omar once said to his friends, “ When you write to me, do not 
address me as “ The Commander of the Faithful,” for the leader- 
ship (of Islam) is not better than my father (and his name which 
I bear).” 

‘Adi ibn Artat*® once wrote to him, asking his permission to 
punish certain governors by torture. ‘Omar wrote in reply, “ You 
amaze me, O ‘Adi ibn Artat, when you ask my permission to 
torture these governors, as though I could be a shield for you, and 
as though my favor could save you from the wrath of God Most 
High. If any one is accused on good evidence, of wrongdoing, and 


{persists in it without being compelled to do so, arrest him. If he 


can pay the fine, accept it; if he refuse, imprison him. If he is 
able to pay nothing at all, then let him go his way, after you have 
made him take oath that he really can pay nothing at all. I prefer 
that they should meet God with their crimes rather than that I 
should meet Him with their blood (on my hands) .” 

And once he said, “ Among the things which are most dear to 
God are moderation in the use of wealth, forgiveness when in power, 
and mercy in government.” 

One day he went out to prayers, and had delayed somewhat. 
He said, in explanation, “O ye people, the cause of my delay in 
coming to you was the fact that this shirt of mine needed to be 
patched, or else washed; and on my honor, I do not possess 
another.” 

A slave-girl was offered to him for sale, but he did not at that 
moment have the full amount of money. The dealer said, “I shall 
be willing to delay the matter of payment.” The Caliph answered, 
“I do not desire immediate pleasure which results from deferred 
obligation.” 

One day ‘Omar said to those who were around him, when ‘Ali 
ibn al-Husein had just gone forth from his presence, “ Who is the 
most eminent of men?” They replied, “Thou.” But he said, 
“Not so! The most eminent of men is he who went from me just 





‘Adi ibn Artat al-Faziri was ‘Omar’s governor in Busra. He captured 
and brought to ‘Omar Yazid ibn Muhallab. The latter, however, after his 
escape from prison, seized and beheaded the unfortunate ‘Adi. 
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now; he who wishes to have men follow him, and does not wish 
to follow the lead of any other.” 

And he said, “ If every nation in the world should bring its total 
of depravity, and we should bring al-Hajjaj,2° we should have 
surpassed them.” 

It is related of ‘Omar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz that he was the first who 
made elaborate pulpits in the mosques; and that ‘Abd al-Malik * 
was the first (caliph) for whom prayer was offered in the pulpits. 

‘Omar used to say, — God be gracious to him — that some people 
occupied their places of power without respect to what God right- 
fully allowed them; they ate what they pleased, lived with their 
tongues, and led the nation in hatred, treachery, and deceit; and 
all such men are for Hell Fire. “ Let us not, then, associate with 
us (in administration) any one of those men, especially Khalid ibn 
‘Abdullah,”* and ‘Abdullah ibn Ahtam; ** verily those two men are 
eloquent, but ‘some eloquence is near to sorcery.’ Whoever would 
be associated with us should have five characteristics; he should 
bring to our notice the need of those who cannot bring it them- 
selves, guide us to what we have not seen in the way of justice, 
help us to do what is right, keep silent regarding what does not 
concern him, and fulfil the pledge which he gave to us and to the 


people of Islam. Whoever is other than that is not lawful for our 
association, and he should not come in amongst us.” 

Some men were brought to him one day who had been found 
drinking (wine),?* and among them was an old man whom ‘Omar 
thought to be a witness. So he said to him, “ Concerning what do 
you bear witness?” The sheikh replied, “I am not a witness, but 





2° al-Hajjaj ibn Yisif al-Thaqafi—the general of ‘Abd al-Malik. He is 
pictured by Abbasid historians as a great butcher, and he undoubtedly 
richly deserves much of his reputation. He had, however, stern situations 
with which to deal. He is said to have introduced vowel points into 
Arabic from the Syriac. d. 95 a. H. 

21*Abd al-Malik ibn Marwain—the 5th Omaiyad Caliph. 

*2 Khalid ibn ‘Abdullah—a governor of ‘Iriq under Hishim. He was a 
famous orator. He was killed by torture in 125 or 126 a. H., for insulting 
a woman. 

*8‘Abdullah ibn Ahtam. Under Suleiman he secured the appointment of 
Yazid as governer of Khorisin. 

** The use of wine is strictly forbidden to Muslims, see Suras 5; 92, 93 
and 2; 216, ete. But rivers of wine in Paradise are promised the faithful, 
see Sura 47; 16. 
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#3 B rather one to be tried.” But ‘Omar — God be gracious to him — 
had pity upon him, and said, “O sheikh, had you but said, when 
you gathered about your wine, ‘O Lord, take charge of us, and 
let none but Thee take charge of us,’ no one would have known 
about you at all.” 

‘Omar, when he was a boy, entered the presence of ‘Abd al-Malik, 
and the latter said, “ How are expenses in your family?” ‘Omar 
replied, “ Most satisfactory, — between the two evils.” The Caliph 
said to those who were round about him, “ He got this from the 
word of God Most High, —‘ And those, who, when they spend 
money, are neither profuse nor niggardly, but observe a just 
medium between these extremes.’ ” *° 

‘Omar once wrote to ‘Adi ibn Artat, concerning a matter which 
had reached his ears about the latter, “Only he who fears the 
escape (of the criminal) rightly hastens to inflict punishment.” 

Once he said, “ Had I been involved in the murder of Husein,”® 
and I were ordered to enter Paradise, I should be ashamed to go 
in lest the eye of Mohammed — upon whom be prayers and peace — 
should fall upon me.” 

A certain man once reviled ‘Omar, who said, “ Were there no 
Day of Resurrection, I should revile you in return.” ( !) 

An apple from the Lebanon region was offered to him one day, 
and he loved that fruit exceedingly. But he refused it, and some 
one remarked, “ Have you not heard that the Prophet of God — 
upon him prayers and peace — used to eat such gifts?” ‘Omar 
replied, “ Oh ‘Amr ibn al-Muhijir, a gift to the Apostle of God — 
upon him prayers and peace — was really a gift, but with me, it is 
(intended as) a bribe.” 

When he was a boy, he once said to a maid-servant, in the 
presence of his tutor, “ May God bite you for that!” His tutor 
interposed, “ May ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (your father) bite you!” ‘Omar 
said, “ The Emir is too great for that.” “Then,” said the tutor, 
“may God be more honored in your heart.” And never again did 
‘Omar return a low or foul word to anyone. 

‘Omar once said, “ The people did not obey me as I wished until 
I granted them a bit of this present world.” ** 





*° Sura 25; 67. 

*° That is, at Kerbela, 61 a. 8. 

** Experience seems to have taught ‘Omar that not all his subjects could 
or could wish to live as he himself did. 
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Maimin ibn Mihran ** once came into ‘Omar’s presence, and, 
as he sat among the people furthest back in the room, ‘Omar said 
to him, “ Exhort me.” Maimin replied, “ Verily you will be among 
the best of your race if you are guarded against three things.” 
“ What are they?” asked ‘Omar. Maimiin went on, “If you are 
guarded against the sultanate and its power, youth and its heed- 
lessness, and wealth and its accumulation.” ‘Omar then cried, 
“You are more worthy of my place than I. Come up to me.” 
So he seated him beside himself, upon his throne. 

Some people reported that they were accustomed to give to the 
man who washed ‘Omar’s clothing considerable sums of money so 
that he would wash their clothes in the water in which ‘Omar’s 
garments had been cleansed, when he was Emir, on account of the 
perfume and musk which had been in them.*® 

When death came upon ‘Omar, he said, “ This, truly, is power, 
not that which we have wielded.” 

Some one said to him, “ Why do you not sleep?” He answered, 
“Tf I sleep at night, I injure my soul; and if I sleep by day, I 
should injure my flock (subjects).” *° 

‘Omar — God be gracious to him — ordered punishment for a 
certain man concerning whom he had vowed that if God would 
make it possible, he would deal with him most severely. But Raja 
ibn Haiwat ** said to him, “ God has done what pleases you in the 
way of capturing the criminal; therefore do now what will please 
God in the way of forgiveness.” 

‘Omar — God be gracious to him — deposed one of his judges, 
who protested, saying, “ And why have you deposed me?” The 
Caliph replied, “ It has been reported to me that you talked more 
than both the litigants together, when they brought their cause 
before you.” 

A man was brought to him with whom he was angry, and he said 
to him, “ Were I not angry, I should strike you.” 





28 Maimin ibn Mihrian, d. 116 or 117 a. 8. 

2° This tale of the musk and perfume scarcely lends color to the earlier 
story of his possessing but one shirt! 

8°] injure my soul. It was deemed necessary by the pious diligently to 
read and study the Koran at night, in order to insure their general 
salvation. Cf. Néldeke’s Delectus Veterum Carminum Arabicorum, p. 63: 
lines 6-11, 

*1 Raji ibn Haiwat—a very pious scholar, who persuaded Suleiman to 
appoint ‘Omar as his successor, He had been ‘Omar’s tutor, 
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A man said something insulting to him, and ‘Omar replied, 
“J would that Satan would excite me with the power of the Sultan, 
for then I would get from you to-day the advantage which you 
would take from me tomorrow! *? Go, and may God have mercy 
upon you.” 

And he wrote that the people should be forbidden to jest, “ for 
verily,” he said, “jesting effects manly virtue, and (sarcasm) 
inflames the breast.” 

And he wrote to one of his governors, “ Never follow crime with 
undue punishment, or you will be a criminal yourself.” 

He said, “ Were the nations to bring their vile ones, and we 
were to come with al-Hajjaj, verily, we should surpass them. 
He (al-Hajjij) was suitable neither for this world nor the next. 
He was governor of ‘Iraq, and so devastated it that it did not pro- 
duce in revenue 40,000,000 dirhams, when this very year it has 
yielded me 80,000,000; and should I live to be assassinated,** 
(as ‘Omar I was) I hope that it might yield what it did to ‘Omar 
ibn al-Khattaéb, — 1,200,000,000 dirhams.” 

A eunuch was once brought to him for sale, but he refused him, 
saying, “I abhor the thought that in (through) buying him I 
should encourage (the production of) eunuchs.” 

Whenever a messenger (post) came to him, he was wont to ask, 
“Have you seen wedding-feasts among the people? ” — wishing 
to learn of the fertility of the soil (or information upon which to 
base taxes). 

Another saying of his was, “The truly pious man is bridled.” 

When he was comforted for the death of his son ‘Abd al-Malik,** 
he said, “ Verily, this is a thing which we have always apprehended, 
but now that it has actually happened, we cannot bear it lightly.” 

He addressed a man of the Beni Omayya, whose mother was of 
the Beni Murra,** who had turned against him because of some 





°° He means, “the advantage of being thoroughly angry at you now; a 
state I much desire, but of which I should assuredly repent tomorrow.” 
The first word of this story contains an error of dittography; “ asma‘tahu ” 
being written instead of “asma‘ahu,” the extra “te” coming from the 
previous word. 

*° Even though the “ili qitilin” in the manuscript is clear, one is 
tempted to read “ili qabilin”’—one more year, or until the coming year. 

** His son, ‘Abd al-Malik, was a very fine and good young man, but 
died at the age of 17 years. 

** The Beni Murra—a strong Arab clan. Much of the early history of 
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fancied wrong, saying, “ God shame that trait of the Beni Murra 
which has got the better of you!” Now this saying reached ‘Aqil 
ibn ‘Ullafa, one of the Murrites, when he was in Khaifa, which is 
a few miles from Medina in the country of the Beni Murra. So 
he rode his beast, till he came upon ‘Omar, who was then in Deir 
Sim‘in ** (in northern Syria), and said to him, “Here you! 
Commander of the Faithful, it has reached me that you have 
become angry at a young man of your kinsmen and that you have 
said, ‘God shame that trait of the Beni Murra which has got the 
better of you!’ Now I say to you, ‘ God cast shame on the meaner 
of the two branches of his lineage!’” ‘Omar said, “ Woe unto 
you for this much. Now— produce your case (which you have 
to present).” ‘Agqil replied, “ By the Eternal, I have no case but 
this.” Then he turned back to his own place. ‘Omar said, “ Praise 

34 B be to God! Who ever saw the like of this sheikh, who has come 
all the way from Khaifa for nothing in the world but to revile me.” 
Then a man from the Beni Murra spoke, and said, “ Verily, 0 
Commander of the Faithful, he did not revile thee, but only him- 
self; and we, by the Eternal, are the meaner of the two branches 
of his lineage.” 

When ‘Omar was chosen Caliph, he sent some of the family of 
al-Hajjaj to al-Harith ibn ‘Amr al-Tai, who was ruler in al-Balqa 
(in Syria) with the following message: “To proceed: Verily I 
have sent unto you some of the family of Abu ‘Ogail, and by 
Heaven, it is an evil family for the religion of God, and for the 
character of Mohammedans! Deal with them, then, according to 
their contempt for God and for the Commander of the Faithful.” 

When Yazid ibn al-Muhallab ** fled from his prison, he wrote 
to ‘Omar, “ If I had supposed that you would remain alive, I would 
not have done this. But you are to be poisoned; and I will not 
place my hand in the hand of ibn ‘Atika.”** Then ‘Omar said, 
“ Oh God, he has given me a relapse; give him the same! ” 








Arabia, and of the troubles which have divided the Muslim world, have 
arisen from tribal strife. It should be noted that here, as in other stories, 
‘Omar is portrayed as being most clement. Cf. Aghani XI, 88 f. 

8° Deir Sim‘in. The old man could have travelled no less—and probably 
much more—than 800 miles to reach this place, which is two days east of 
Aleppo, near al-Khonsara. 

8? Yazid ibn Muhallab was imprisoned by ‘Omar, but, having escaped, 
rebelled against Yazid II, but was defeated by Maslama. d. 102 a. H. 

*8 ibn Atika, that is, Yazid II, whose mother’s name was ‘Atika. 
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He said, “It is enough of error that a man should have even 
one of these three faults: that he should blame some one and then 
do the same thing himself; that he should recognize for his brother 
the duty which he ignores for himself; and that he should trouble 
his companion with what does not concern him.” 

When he was asked, “ Which Holy War is the best? ” he replied, 
“That one which is directed against your passion.” 

He once said, “ He who has these three things is perfect: he 
whose wrath does not carry him out of obedience to God Most High, 
whose favor does not make him descend to disobedience to God, 
and who, when he is able (to punish his enemy) grants forgiveness.” 

The following is told by ‘Adi ibn Fudail: “I went out to ‘Omr 
and asked permission to dig a well in al-‘Adhba.*® He asked, 
‘Where is al-‘Adhba?’ I replied that it was two nights’ journey 
from Busra, and he at once expressed regret that there should be 
no water in such a place as that. So he caused me to dig, stipu- 
lating that the first person to drink of the water of the well should 
be a wayfarer. I returned to (report to) him on a Friday, while 
he was making an address, and I heard him say, ‘O ye people, 
verily ye must die; then ye shall be called to life; then ye shall 
indeed be judged; and by my life, if ye have been righteous, (even 
then) ye will have fallen short; while, if ye have been false, ye are 
truly lost. O ye people, if God wills to give you blessing on the 
top of a mountain, or in the deepest abyss of the earth, He will 
surely give it. Make an effort, then, to seek it.’” And ‘Adi said, 
“So I remained with him a whole month, wishing for nothing but 
to hear him preach.” 

It is said that a man of the Kharijites *° was brought to Walid 
ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, and he said to him, “ What can you say of 

35A al-Hajjaj?” He replied, “ How eager I am to speak of al-Hajjaj! 
Is al-Hajjij anything else than one of your sins, and a single 
spark from your fire (Fire?). May God curse you, and curse 
al-Hajjaj with you!” And he began reviling them both. Walid 





8° al-‘Adhba. Yaqit confirms the statement that this place is two nights’ 
journey from Busra, and adds that it is famous for a fine well; it is said 
that human bones were discovered at a depth of 30 feet, when the well was 
dug. 

‘©The Khirijites, or Separatists, split off from the ‘Alid faction at 
Siffin. The history of their rebellions, sects, and beliefs, forms an im- 
portant chapter in the history of Islam. 
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turned to ‘Omar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, and said, “ What do you say 
of this?” ‘Omar — God be gracious to him — replied, “ What do 
I say in regard to this? Here is a man who is reviling you; either 
revile him in return, or else forgive him.” Walid waxed wroth at 
this, and said to ‘Omar, “I believe that you are nothing if not a 
Khiarijite yourself.” Whereupon ‘Omar also became angry, and 
said, “I believe that you are nothing if not quite mad.” And he 
arose and went out, angry. Khalid ibn al-Rayyan overtook him, 
and said to him, “ What ever led you to speak thus with the 
Commander of the Faithful? Verily, I had put forth my hand 
to the sword hilt, in expectation of his order to strike off your 
head.” ‘Omar said to him, in reply, “ Would you really have done 
that if he had so ordered?” The executioner answered, “ Yes.” 
But when ‘Omar was chosen Caliph, Khalid ibn al-Rayyin came 
and stood beside him, as he had formerly stood by those who had 
been Caliph before him. Now there was at that time one of the 
scribes who used to be dishonest, and to profit unjustly by his pen; 
and he came and sat in the seat which the former Caliphs had 
given him. Then ‘Omar looked at Khalid ibn al-Rayyan, saying 
“ Oh Khalid, put down your sword, for you will obey us in all that 
we command you; and you (the scribe), put down your pen, for 
you have been acting dishonestly, and making gains therefrom.” 
Then he said, “ O God, I have put down both of these for Thee; 
therefore do not raise them up.” And truly, these two men 
remained dishonored and despised until the day they died. 

‘Omar said, “ A man from the Beni Asad ** never spoke with 
me but that I wished we could in some way prolong the conversa- 
tion, so that he would go on talking, and I could hear him further.” 
Thus Yinus (ibn Habib)** said, “ Among the Beni Asad every 
man is either an orator or a poet, a diviner or an augurer, a priest 
or a knight.” 

It is related that Salim, a freedman of the Beni Makhzim,* 
used to come into the presence of ‘Omar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz — but 
some give his name as Ziyad, not Salim— and ‘Omar used to 
desire to purchase him and free him; and he did purchase him 





41 The Beni Asad were an Arab tribe located some 150 miles north of 
Medina. 
*2 Abu ‘Abd al-Rahmin Yinus ibn Habib the grammarian. d. ca. 


182 A. H. 
* The Beni Makhziim were one of the principal clans of the Qoreish. 
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and set him (among) his freedmen. ‘Omar always called him, 
“My brother in God”; and whenever he entered where ‘Omar 
was sitting in the place of honor, ‘Omar came down from it. This 
caused comment, whereupon ‘Omar said, “If any one come in 
upon you, and you do not regard yourself as his superior, you do 
not give him less honor in the assembly than you yourself have.” 

35B One night the lamp seemed to want to go out, and Raja ibn 
Haywat jumped up to fix it. But ‘Omar— God be gracious to 
him — told him not to, so he sat down again. Then ‘Omar rose 
and fixed the lamp himself. Then Raja ibn Haywat said, “ Would 
you rise, QO Commander of the Faithful?” ‘Omar retorted, 
“T was ‘Omar when I rose, and now that I’m seated I still am 
‘Omar.” (I.e., not the Commander of the Faithful.) 

And he said, “ Bind favor fast by means of thanks, and clinch 
knowledge by means of the Book.” (I. e., the Koran.) 

Once he said to his teacher, “ How did I obey you when you 
gave me instruction?” The man replied, “ Most excellently.” 
“Then obey me now,” said ‘Omar, “as I used to obey you. Trim 
off your moustache until your lips appear, and your garment until 
your heels can be seen.” 

It is related of ‘Omar that one day, while he was out walking, 
he said, “ Walid ** is in Syria, al-Hajjaj in ‘Iraq, Qurra ibn 
Sharik *® in Egypt, ‘Othman ibn Hayyin in the Hedjaz, and 
Mohammed ibn Yisuf in Yemen; the whole earth, by Heaven, 
is full of oppression.” 

One day his son ‘Abd al-Malik said to him, “Oh Daddy! While 
you are taking your noonday nap, the applicant for aid is at your 
door, awake!” And he replied, “ My little son, my soul is my 
mount; if I should ride it when it was tired, I should lose it.” 

‘Omar once referred to Ziyad,*® and said, “ What a fellow Ziyad 
was! He gathered for them as durra is gathered, and watched 
them as a good mother watches her children. He improved ‘Iraq 
by means of the people thereof, and left the Syrians in their Syria; 
and ‘Iraq produced one hundred and eighteen million dirhams.” 





** Walid I. 

“5 Qurra ibn Sharik was a governor of Egypt under Walid. The Coptic 
Rebellion in 107 a. H. occurred in his time. Although he was a hard man, 
yet at least some of his reputation rests upon accounts of Abbasid de- 
tractors. 

** Ziyad ibn Abihi, called also Ziyad ibn Abi Sufyin. 
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When his son ‘Abd al-Malik died, he addressed the people, and 
said, “ Praise be to God, who has put death upon all His people, 
by an inevitable decree, thus levelling all distinctions between the 
weak and the strong, the high and the low. The Blessed One has 
said, ‘ Every soul must taste death’; **? so let every possessor of 
intelligence among them know that they are going on to their 
graves, to confess their deeds. And know that to God belongs the 
power of searching out secrets. And God Most High said, ‘ For 
by Thy Lord, we will demand an account from all of that which 
they have wrought.’”** And he said, further, “If God Most 
High demand a thing for Himself alone, then take your hands 
off it.” 

And he said, in one of his sermons, “O ye people, indeed the 
world is a hope cut off and a term cut short; an arrival at an 
abode other than itself; a way unto death in which there is no 
turning. May God be merciful, then, to the man who meditates 
upon His commands, who advises his soul, who fears the Lord, 
and who renounces his sins. O ye people, ye know that our first 
parents were cast forth from the Garden on account of one sin, 
and that your Lord has given promise to repentance; thus one of 
you derives his sin from a man (Adam), and his hope from his 
Lord.” 

And he said, “No one from among the Mowali*® (Persian 
clients) ever marries with the Arabs unless he be heedless or fool- 
ish; and no one from the Arabs ever intermarries with the Mowali 
unless he be covetous and greedy.” 

He said to his son ‘Abdulla, “ My boy, seek dignity by way of 
humility, honor by way of piety, and forgiveness from God by for- 
giving men. Never hold any one contemptible, for you do not 
know, indeed, but that some one who is despised in your eyes may 
be nearer to the favor of God Most High than yourself. You should 
forget neither the portion that you have from the world, nor the 
portion that men should have from you.” 

And ‘Adi ibn Artat wrote to him, when he had finished the 
excavation of the ‘Adi Canal near Busra, “ Verily, I have dug a 





‘7 Suras 3; 182. 21; 36. 29; 57. 

“8 Sura 15; 92. 

*° The Mowili, or clients, were mostly freedmen, and had few opportuni- 
ties in a large way under the Omayyads. 
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river for the people of Busra, by which their drinking water has 
been made sweet, and their wealth increased. Yet I*have not 
observed in them a trace of thanks for that (achievement). And 
now, if you will permit me, I shall apportion among them what I 
have spent upon the work.” And ‘Omar wrote to him in reply, 
“T do not think that the inhabitants of Busra are quite without a 
man who said, ‘ Praise be to God’ for your having dug this canal 
for them. God has accepted the thanks of Busra for His Paradise, 
therefore accept her thanks for your canal.” 

Once he preached in ‘Arafat, and said, “ Verily, ye have car- 
ried back-breaking loads, and have only become poor. The winner 
to-day is not he whose camel or horse gets ahead; the real victor 
is he whose sins have been forgiven him.” 

In a sermon he said, “O ye people, do not magnify whatever 
good you have obtained, nor deem any good thing too paltry to be 
done by you, nor belittle sins; but seek purification for your past 
sins through repentance and through good deeds in what remains 
of your appointed terms of life; for benevolences drive away faults. 
And God Most High has mentioned a people, saying, ‘ And who, 
after they have committed a crime, or dealt unjustly with their 
own souls, remember God, and ask pardon for their sins — for who 
forgives sins save God alone? — and persevere not in what they 
have done knowingly.’ ** So beware of persisting in your sins; 
for God has mentioned a people (persisting) in their sins, and 
said, ‘By uo means! Verily, they shall be shut out from their 
Lord on that day, and they shall be sent to Hell to be burned. 
Then it shall be said, “ This is what you lied about.”’™ A fire 
not to extinguished, and a soul that shall not die! And it is as 

6B God — blessed and exalted —has described: ‘So often as they 
wish to get out from it, they shall be dragged into it (the Fire)’ ™* 
and, ‘So often as their skins shall be well burned, we will give 
them other skins in exchange, that they may taste the torment.’ ™ 
Now is there one among you who has power over this? Whoever 
of you is able to hinder God from shutting him out, let him do it! ” 

And he preached, and said, “ Verily thou art a beginner of strife, 

and a leader into error. She has long remained prostrate, her woes 





5°‘Arafat—the mountain near Mecca, and one of the points visited in 
the Pilgrimage. 

51 Sura 3; 129. 58 Sura 32; 20. 

52 Sura 83; 15, 16, 17. 5 Sura 4; 59. 
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have increased, the calamities of the enemy of God have been varied 
in her, and the evils which befall these idolaters who are heedless 
of the fruit which she brings. No one can break down her pillars, 
nor pull out her stakes, save Him in whose hand is the control of 
affairs, and He is the Merciful, the Compassionate. Verily God 
has a remnant of His servants who have not wandered perplexed 
in her darkness, nor associated themselves with her people in her 
dubious ways. Lamps of light glow in their hearts, and their 
tongues speak the arguments of the Book; they ride in the plain 
path, and stand in the middle of the great highway; and they are 
the disputants against Satan the accursed. By means of them, 
God mends the country, and defends mankind; therefore, blessed 
are they and those who kindle lamps from their lights; I ask God 
that He will make us of their number.” 

In another sermon, he said, “God Most High does not bestow 
grace upon His servant, and then remove it from him, unless he 
substitutes for that thing patience, or unless He gives in its stead 
what is better than what was taken away from him.” Then he 
read, “ Verily those who persevere with patience shall receive their 
recompense without measure.” *° 

Once he passed by a man who was telling his beads, and said, 
“Throw those beads away, and offer a sincere prayer.” 

And he wrote to al-Jarrah ibn ‘Abdullah al-Hakami,** “If you 
are able voluntarily to forego of those things which God has made 
lawful for you as much as will make a barrier between you and 
what God has forbidden, then do it. For verily if one takes advan- 
tage of all that is allowed him, his soul soon longs for what is 
forbidden.” 

Once he heard the crack of the thunderbolts, the hum of the 
wind, the cry of the rain, and saw then the terror of the people. 
So he said, “ This is His mercy; what would His vengeance be? ” 

Once Khalid ibn ‘Abdullah al-Qasri said to him, “ Whoever he 
is whom the Caliphate has adorned, thou hast adorned it; or who- 
ever he is whom it has honored, Thou hast honored it. It is with 
thee as the poet has said, 


If the pearl adorn the countenance of beauty, 
Then the beauty of your face is an ornament to the pearl.” 





55 Sura 39; 13. 
5¢al-Jarrih ibn ‘Abdullah al-Hakami was appointed governor of 
Khorasan in place of Yazid ibn Muhallab. 








37 A 
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And ‘Omar said, “ Truly, your friend has been given speech, but 
denied reason.” 
And he said, “ No two things are more appropriately joined than 


37 4 gentleness with learning, and forgiveness with power.” 








Ruhm, the freedman of ‘Omar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, said, “ ‘Omar 
appointed me to office, and then said to me, ‘O Ruhm, if your 
soul calls you to oppress him who is beneath you, remember the 
power of God over yourself, and His vengeance upon you. Remem- 
ber that whatever you do to such a man has only a temporary effect 
upon him, but a lasting effect upon you.’ ” 

‘Omar came to his house one day, and said, “ Is there any food 
to be had?” ‘Then he found some dates, and drank some water, 
and said, “ He whose belly causes him to enter the Fire, God casts 
him away.” 

Once he said, “ The heart is the chamber of secrets, the lips its 
lock, and the tongue its key; let every man of you, therefore, guard 
carefully the key to his heart.” 

And he said to his son, “ Sleep over what is clear to you of your 
affair, and let something of what is concealed from you become 
disclosed.” 

When ‘Omar was in his last illness, Maslama ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ** 
came into his presence, and said to him, “0 Commander of the 
Faithful, you have deprived the mouths of your sons of this wealth, 
and have left them needy, with no one to support them, and with 
no property. Now suppose you were to put me, or one like me 
from among your people, in charge of them; some one who would 
take good care of them.” ‘Omar said, “ Help me to sit up.” Then 
he said, “QO Maslama, as for what you have said about my 
entrusting my sons to you, or some one like you from among my 
people, to take care of them, — verily my provision and my guard- 
ianship for them is God, Who sent down the Book, and Who takes 
care of the upright. And as to what you have said regarding my 
having deprived them of this wealth, I assure you that I have kept 
nothing from them which was really theirs, nor have I the mind 
to give them what belongs to others. ‘Omar’s sons can be only of 
two kinds: the kind that fears God — Who will provide for him; 
and the kind that is faithless and debauched — and ‘Omar will by 
no means be the first to strengthen him with wealth for his dis- 





57 Maslama ibn ‘Abd al-Malik—the brother of Yazid II. He was killed 
102 a. H. 
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obedience.” Then he said, “ Bring them in,” and they came in to 
him, being at that time twelve children in all. When he looked at 
them, he was deeply moved, his eyes filled with tears, and he said, 
“ Have I in mind youths whom I am leaving behind with no one 
to help them? No, my sons; rather, I am leaving you to the kind- 
ness of God. You will not pass by any Muslim or any ally who 
will not be under obligation to you. O my sons, I have hesitated 
between two courses of action: either leaving you poor, or causing 
your father to enter the Fire. And I saw that your being poor to 
the very last day of eternity would be preferred by your father to 
his entering the Fire. Rise; God protect you.” ® 

37B He once wrote to ibn Hazm: “Truly the seekers who really 
succeed, and the merchants who truly gain, are those who purchase 
eternity which endures in return for things ephemeral which are 
accursed; therefore they have been satisfied with their bargain, 
and have praised their final condition. Therefore seek God eagerly, 
while your body is in health, and you are at rest, before your days 
are accomplished, and death comes down upon you. For in the 
journey which you are now making, the shade will soon be cut off, 
and those who make the journey will be gone. But he who is really 
happy is he who eats this present life moderately, and prepares for 
the day of his poverty tomorrow; who goes forth praised from the 
world, when every remedy of its affairs is cut off, and comes into 
the delights of Paradise.” 

And he wrote to one of his governors, “ Let your hand be light 
upon Muslims, in regard to their blood, and your appetite in regard 
to their wealth, and your tongue as touching their honor. If you 
have done that, there can be no way of attack open against you; 
however, the way of attack is open upon those who oppress people, 
and who deal violently in the land without right; their portion is 
painful torture.” 

One of his prayers was, “O God, give me enough of the things 
of the world to keep me from its lusts, to protect me from its 
avarice, and to make me free of the need of help from any man.” 





58 The story of al-Jarrih, here repeated in the manuscript, is omitted 
in the translation. 
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CHAPTER NINE 
Witticisms from Medina 
94 Acertain Syrian asked one of the men of Medina, who was called 
al-Asiri, “ How is wine sold here among you?” The man replied, 
“For one dirham you get two measures of wine and seventy-five 
lashes with a whip.” 


Some one said to a resident of Medina, “ How do you protect 
yourselves against the rigorous cold here?” “ We shiver vigor- 
ously,” was the reply. 


Master (to his servant boy, upon the arrival of a guest): Boy, 
here! Spread for the guest. 

Boy: Spread, indeed! And what shall I spread? You have 
your baggy trousers on, and you know well enough that the blanket 
is on the donkey. 


A gentleman once said to his friend, “ Well, how do you manage 
to get on in your religion?” He replied, “Oh, I tear it up with 
my disobedience, and then patch it up by seeking forgiveness.” 


A man once stole a bit of musk, and some one said to him, 
“Verily, whosoever gets aught by unlawful means shall on the 
Judgment Day be obliged to wear his booty suspended from his 
neck.” ‘“ Well,” said the thief, “what I shall carry will at any 
rate be light in weight and delightful of odor.” 


A Medinean once passed by a preacher as he was saying, 
“ Tsrafil,®** swallowing the trumpet, waiting for the signal to blow 
it.” The Medinean smote his forehead with his fist, and said, 
“Good heavens! If he should let off a sneeze, how we should all 
be sold! ” 


* * * * * * 


A Medinean once made a journey with a governor of the Province 
of Yemen. On his return, the people of Medina asked him if the 
notable had appointed him to any position. He retorted, “ Yes, — 
to a position behind his back! ” ® 

Once a certain man was bemoaning his bitter lot, when a friend 
said to him, “ Praise God, for He Who raised the Heavens without 





**Tsrafil is the archangel who is said to be appointed to blow the 
trumpet at the Day of Judgment. 
* The verb “walla” means both “to appoint” and “to turn.” 
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pillars is indeed able to enlarge your means of living.” The other 
said, “I wish with all my heart that He had enlarged His bounty 
to me, and had put pillars at every second cubit.” 


A beggar used to sit and cry, “ Wealth is not decreased by alms!” 
A man who heard him said, “ Between you and me are the scales, 
you scoundrel.” 


A. How is it that the people of Medina have such fine voices? 
B. Because their stomachs are so empty; just as the lute gives 
forth a sweet sound only when it has an empty belly. 


59B Two men of Medina met, and one said, “ Where is your son 
So and So?” The other answered, “He is in Yemen.” “ And 
your son Such and Such?” “He is in Khorasan.” “ Well, then, 
T’ll not ask you about your third boy, for I know that he is in 
al-Sahab.” * 


One Medinean said to another, “So your mother is married 
again?” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “a good and lawful wife.” 

“Lawful, no doubt,” said the first speaker, “but as for the 
‘ good ’— her husband will know best.” 


A man once bought some fresh dates, and the dealer produced 
an undersized gallon, and was going to measure them out with it. 
The man who was buying the dates cried out, “ No, no; by Heaven, 
if you were to measure me out alms with that thing, I wouldn’t 
receive them.” 


Some one said to a poor man, “ Your donkey is nothing but skin 
and bones.” The man replied, “ Yes; he and I clasp hands.” 
(I. e., “ We are in the same boat.”) 


Another man had bought a slave-girl. When questioned about 
her qualities, he said, “ She has two defects — two of the charac- 
teristic qualities of Paradise: coolness and amplitude.” 


A resident of Medina once said to Ibn Abu Maryam,” “TI have 
fallen in love with such and such a slave-girl, and I wish to pur- 





*: The point is in the verbal slip. Al-Sahab is a place in Mesopotamia. 
(Yaqit III, 303.) Al-Sahib means the clouds. But Azhar Sheikhs have 
given me several other explanations, based on various meanings of “in 
the clouds.” 

*?ibn Abu Maryam—Sa‘id ibn al-Hakam ibn Abu Maryam, d. 224 a. 5. 
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chase her.” He answered, “ You son of a street-walker, with what 
do you expect to purchase her?” “Oh,” said the man, “TI shall 
simply sell grounds that belonged to my grandfather, and buy her.” 
Ibn Abu Maryam replied, “ On my life, the only ‘ grounds’ your 
grandfather ever had were grounds of separation.” 


A man sat one day near the door of a mosque, and watched the 
people entering for prayer in throngs, while the Mu’ezzin gave the 
call to prayer from the minaret. The man reflected thus: “ By 
my beard, if this Mu’ezzin were to call out, ‘Hasten to alms’ 
(instead of ‘ hasten to prayer’), not one of these people would ever 
come near the place.” 


A thief once stole a large water-jar, and was taken with it in his 
possession. His captors made ready to beat him, and said, “ Thou 
enemy of God, thou hast stolen our jar.” “ By all that is holy,” 
said the thief, “indeed this is not your jar. I have really owned 
it ever since it was a little cup.” Whereupon they laughed at him, 
and let him keep it. 


Would it make you happy to own this house? 
Yes. 
Do you say nothing but ‘ Yes?’ 
Well, what should I say? 
. You should say, “ Yes, and my teeth are black,” or “ Yes, 
and I am one-eyed.” ® 


One Medinean said to another, “ Would it please you to remain 
alive until a worm should come to you from Tunis,“ walking all 
the way?” The second answered, “ Would that please you?” 
“Well,” said the first, “I am afraid that some one would say, 
‘It has got as far as Mahid’ (only twelve miles from Medina), 
and then I should throw a fit.” 


A man once said to his wife, “ May God never bless you; for 
you are neither a good manager nor thrifty.” His wife answered, 
“Ts that so? I’m a far better manager, and far more thrifty, than 
she who was before me.” Her husband answered, “ May I be 
divorced if this isn’t the truth: I used to bring her one lone grass- 





*. In order to avoid misfortune following a compliment, the Arab some- 
times expresses undeserved blame, or describes as ugly what is really 
beautiful; the “evil eye” is thus foiled. 

* Tunis—the literal translation would be “ Africa,” meaning, of course, 
North Africa except Egypt. 
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hopper, and she would cook four different dishes from it, — besides 
a roast from each of its two flanks.” So she took him off to a Qadi, 
who began to try to find some way out of the difficulty, but the man 
said, “ May God prosper you, sir! Do you feel a bit confused when 
you look at her? No wonder; she has already been divorced by 
twenty men! ” 


A certain Medinean once reviled Abu Huraira,® and some one 
said to him, “ And would you revile one of the companions of the 
Prophet — upon whom be prayérs and peace?” The man replied, 
“Oh, pardon me; I thought that it was Anas ibn Malik.” © 


60A Rain once fell upon the city of Medina for six successive nights, 
and the people were almost literally drowned. One of them said, 
however, “ If it should rain on us the seventh night, the people of 
Heaven will be in a bad fix, — stranded in a waterless plain with 
never a mouthful to drink.” 


Some guests came to the home of a Medinean, and his wife veiled 
herself heavily, and secluded herself from them. Her husband said 
to her, “I would to Heaven that there were an eye on earth that 
would be attracted by you, for you make every day of my life seem 
like two.” 


A man once saw a company of men seeking water, and with this 
company there were several small boys. The man asked, “ And 
what are these boys here for?” They answered, “ We hope to 
obtain what we wish through the answer to their prayers.” The 
man then said, “If their prayers were answered, there wouldn’t 
be a schoolmaster left on earth.” 

First Pilgrim: What have you got in the way of equipment for 
the pilgrimage to Mecca? 

Second Pilgrim: Well, I have the pilgrim-cry, “ Labbaika! ”” 


First Citizen: Will you be able to make the pilgrimage? 
Second Ditto: I only wish that I were able to stay at home! 


A man who was passing through a street stopped beside a 
preacher who was speaking of the narrowness of the grave, and 
saying, “O ye people, how much of great happiness lies in the 





*6 Abu Huraira, the famous traditionist. d, 57 a. H. 

** Anas ibn Malik, another Companion and traditionalist. d. 93 A. H. 

*? The cry “Labbaika” is uttered by the pilgrims as they stand on 
Mount ‘Arafat. It signifies “Here I am, O Lord.” 
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ground, and we are unaware of it.” The man said, “ And shall 
we then seek crucifixion from God Most High?” (The play of 
words in the original is on forms from the root ‘ salaba;’ one noun 
from which means ‘ hard ground,’ and the tenth stem of the verb 
means ‘ to seek crucifixion.’) 


The night watchman seized a certain man while he was drunk, 
and gave the order to his men, “ Put the depraved wretch in 
prison!” But the man said, “God bless you; I have upon me an 
oath of divorce if I spend the night out of my own house!” So 
the watchman laughed and let him go free. 


Once a man described a woman as being ugly, and said, “ Her 
face is as the face of a man who has just seen something which 
greatly astonished him.” 


Some one asked a Medinean what his food was, and he replied, 
“Oil and vinegar.” The first exclaimed, “ But can you hold out 
with those?” The native answered, “I wish indeed that they 
would only hold out with me!” 


A woman once quarrelled with her husband, who at that time 
was clad in a garment which did not very well cover him. “ May 
God give you a change for the better!” she said. Her husband 


answered, “ God grant your request! Perhaps I shall appear in 
the morning with two new garments.” 


A beautiful woman was passing along a street one day, and, 
stopping to ask her way, said to an old man, “O sheikh, where 
is Sweetness Lane?” He replied, “ Madam, wherever you walk.” 


A man from Medina was telling his friends about the marvellous 
powers of a certain singing woman, and said, “ Why if you would 
but hear her sing, your poor-tax would never be noticed.” 


When a slave-girl was exposed for sale, one of the men who had 
gathered said, “ It seems to me that her ankles are a bit spindling.” 
The owner replied, “ Do you want to build a house on her head?” 


Abu Khuzaima ® used to say, “O God, provide for me bounti- 
fully; if Thou canst not do that because of my standing in Thy 
sight, Thou hast at least done so to one more honorable than I, — 
Suleiman the son of David. And if Thou canst not do it for my 





** Abu Khuzaima Ibrahim ibn Yazid. d. 154 a. 8. 
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60 B being mean in Thy sight, Thou hast been bountiful to one more 
wicked than I, — Pharaoh dhu-’al-Awtad.” * 
And he was complaining about the hardships of the time, when 
a certain man said to him, “ Gently, for verily God is storing up 
for you a heavenly reward.” Abu Khuzaima replied, “ Which is 
better, this world, or the next?” The other answered, “ The next, 
of course.” Then said Abu Khuzaima, “ He will not give me the 
one more hated in His sight; will He then give me what is the 
more honorable? ” 


The wife of Al-Ghadiri said to him, when he had given her a 
garment, “ How rough this is!” He answered, “ Not so rough as 
divorce would be.” 


When the father of Nahia of Medina died, a man said to him, 
“May God give you a reward (in compensation for your loss).” 
Nahia replied, “God has given me enough to satisfy your wish.” 


Abu ‘l-‘Aind ” of Medina once said to a man who was com- 
plaining about the hard times, “ Cheer up! God has bountifully 
given you Islam and good health.” The man replied, “ Fine! But 
someway between the two there is a hunger that does disturb the 
liver.” (I.e., that troubles the heart.) 


A beggar once stood by the door of a house in Medina and cried, 
“Feed me, I pray, only with the leavings of your supper.” The 
man of the house called out, “ We’ve had nothing even to start our 
supper, so how under Heaven should there be any leavings? ” 


A Medinean was bargaining one day for a hen. Its owner had 
said, “I will accept nothing less than ten dirhams.” The man 
replied, “ Now by the Eternal, were this hen as beautiful as Joseph, 
as huge as the ram of Abraham, and certain to lay every day (an 
egg from which would hatch) an heir-apparent for the Muslims, 
it would not be worth more than two dirhams.” 

* * * ¥ * * 


A. Have you anything with which to make flour-gruel? 
B. Yes, — water. 





**? Pharoah dhu al-Autéid—Pharoah the contriver of the stakes. Cf. 
Suras 38; 11. 89; 9. 

7 Abu ’l-Aina—Abu ‘Abdullah Mohammed ibn al-Qasim, of Busra and 
Baghdad. d. ca, 282 a. H. 
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A man from Medina was once the guest of a certain notable, for 
whom a professional singer sang a most touching song. The notable 
rent his garment, and said to the Medinean, “ Rend your garment, 
also.” He replied, “I have none but this one I am wearing.” 
The other said, “ Tomorrow I will clothe you in another.” “Then 
tomorrow I shall rend this one,” answered the guest. 


Some one asked a man of Medina what he could furnish to make 
a curry-like condiment called ‘ qaris.’? He replied, “Cold.” (The 
word ‘qaris’ is also used for the nipping, or biting, of extreme 
cold. ) 


Some one asked Khawwat of Medina, “ Which do you say, ‘I 
have supped,’ or, ‘I have had supper?’” He replied, “If you 
have eaten meat, say, ‘I have had supper,’ but if not, then say 
merely, ‘I have supped.’ ” 


A Medinean said, “I was passing by a man who was bewailing 
the fact of poverty, and I said, ‘Take heart! Good fortune will 
come to you.’ The man answered, ‘ What I am afraid of is that it 
will come, and then not find me.’ ” 


A Medinean once related the following: “I besieged God with 
a great ladder of butter, and for every foot I climbed up, I slipped 
j1A back six feet, until I finally reached the Great Bear. So I took its 
stars one at a time ™ and although 
your master had possessed a hundred threshing-floors full of 
Chorasmian needles, and Joseph the prophet — upon him be peace 
—had come, with his garment torn in the rear, and with Gabriel 
and Michael to intercede for him, he would not have given him 

a single needle wherewith to sew up his shirt! ” 


One of their sheikhs was asked, “How much wine can you 
drink?” He replied, “ Any amount, in inverse ratio to the amount 
of my attendance on prayers.” *” 


A man had been robbed of a dirham, and some one said to him, 
“Don’t be so flustered; it is likely in the scales.” He replied, 
“Tt was stolen with the scales! ” 


" Apparently the copyist nodded at this point, for the last of one story 
and the first of another, at least are omitted; it may be that a full page, 
or even a leaf, has been lost or omitted. The Cairo manuscript has the 
same gap, also unnoted. 

See note 24. 
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Another man remonstrated with his landlord, saying, “ You 
should really repair the woodwork of this house, for it is continu- 
ally crackling.” The landlord answered, “ Have no fear, for it is 
merely praising its Maker.” The tenant said, “I am just afraid 
that it will become so weak that it will fall prostrate (in prayer).” 


* * * * * * 


Abu Jaualiq of Medina went out one day to buy a donkey, when 
a friend of his met him and said, “ Where are you going?” He 
replied, “I am going to the market to buy a donkey.” His friend 
said, “ Better say, ‘If God wills.’” Abu Jaualiq answered, “ This 
is not the place for ‘If God wills.’ The money is in my sleeve, 
and the donkey in the market.” But as he was going on his way 
to look for the donkey, his money disappeared, and he returned 
sorrowing. His friend chanced to meet him again, and said, 
“Well, what have you done?” He replied, “My money has been 
stolen — if God wills.” 


Al-Mahdi ** once desired to divert himself in Meda’in, and the 
notables of the place went out and lit torches and candles for him. 
Abu Jaualiq said, “ God permits the destruction of Meda’in.” The 
people said, “ Why do you think so?” and he replied, “ You have 


lit up all these torches, and the firebrands of al-Mahdi will in turn 
catch fire from them,—then he will order the destruction of 
Meda’in.” 


A man from Medina once came to al-Ma‘miin,” and said, “Oh 
Commander of the Faithful, pestilence is rampant in Medina, 
but, — it is perfectly safe (to be there).” 


A traveller came to Medina and said to one of the natives there, 
“Could you direct me to some one who would buy my donkey?” 
Now the donkey that he had was a scabby beast, quite destitute of 
hair. The native replied, “ Now by Heaven, I’m sure I know of 
no one who would buy unless some one should come along who was 
looking among the donkeys for an animal for the ‘ ‘aqq.’” 


A Medinean was one of a company for which a singing-woman 
had been singing, and he said, “ My lady, you have done exceed- 





78 al-Mahdi—the third Abbasid Caliph. d. 169 a. H. 

74 a]l-Ma’miin—the sixth Abbasid Caliph. d. 218 a. H. 

78 The ‘aqq—the feast which celebrates the shaving of the hair of a new- 
born infant. 
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ingly well; unfortunately I have nothing with me that I can give 
you, but I have wished you every compliment (hasana), and (by 
my wish) I have removed from you all your misfortune (saiyi’a).” 
Another man rose and said, “ Madam, this fellow has given you 
nothing at all, for the reason that you have no fault (saiyi’a) to 
be taken away, and he has never had any good quality (hasana) 
whatever.” 


61B * * x * * + 


A woman of the city once said to her husband, “Guard the 
relationship of thirty years.” He replied, “ Nothing else than that 
has ever happened to you while you have been with me.” (The 
play is on the word ‘ ihfaz,’ which may mean both ‘ respect’ and 
‘ guard.’) 

There used to reside in Medina a certain pander who corrupted 
the young men of the place. So the elders gathered themselves 
together, and complained about the matter to the governor of the 
city, who banished him to Qobaé. This was quite a distance away, 
so they used to ride hired donkeys and thus make their way to him 
in spite of the distance. The thing went on, until one of them 
would just get on a donkey and ride till the beast stopped from 
force of habit at the man’s door. So the people gathered themselves 
together to their governor, and said, “ He has corrupted our youth, 
and wasted our money, until even the donkeys know his house so 
well that they stop there from force of habit.” So the governor 
commanded that they should bring him, and strip him, and said, 
“T need no witness against you, save this — that the donkeys know 
the door of your house.” The accused man wept, and on being 
asked why he wept, said, “I weep only because I think of the 
unholy joy of the people of ‘Iriq at our expense, when they say, 
‘The people of Medina accept as valid the testimony of an ass.’ ” 
So the governor, and those who were with him, laughed, and the 
man was released. 

* * * * * * 


Qandil al-Hisais chanced to meet Abu ‘l-Hadid ** — both of them 
from Medina, and Qandil said, “ Where have you come from, and 





"Qandil al-Hisis and Abu al-Hadid; these names are given in Kit&b 
al-Aghani, I. 114, as Qandil al-Jisig and Abu al-Jadid. The same story 
is related there, with slight variations. 
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where are you going?” The other answered, “I passed by Raqta, 
as she was going along, and singing to the measure™ of ibn 
Suraij ** the line from ibn ‘Amara, 

‘May (the morning clouds) water the two entrances of 

Fakh ™ as far as the Well of Khalid.’ 

So (as she went on) I crept behind her, fluttering like an ostrich, 
and my torpor of infatuation did not clear away until I found 
myself in the soft ground, wearied ; I deposited my heart with her, 
and left it behind me, and went to my home, most enamoured, 
tingling and trembling, without a heart.” Qandil said to him, 
“ He who comes from al-Muzdalifa *®° is not more happy than you, 
for you have heard the poetry of ibn ‘Amara sung to the measure ™ 
of ibn Suraij by Raqta al-Habtiyya; truly you have been vouchsafed 
a measure of the gift of prophecy.” 


Now this same Raqt&é was the most clever of mankind. A man 
from Medina entered her house, and she sang him a song. One of 
those present then said to him, “ Have you ever heard sweeter 
strains than from the strings of her harp?” The man was 

62 A delighted, and replied, “I could swear that those strings had been 
made from the intestines of Bashkast; why should they not then 
be clear?” This Bashkast, by the way, was a most eloquent 
rhetorician, and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz has said that the people of Medina 
got the science of grammar from him. 


One of the men of Medina, al-Marimi, once observed a man who 
had been crucified by the gate of Raqqa,** and said, “ This is what 
God and His Apostle have promised us.” 


One day a man said to him, “ How did your father die?” He 
answered, “ Secretly,” meaning, “ suddenly.” 





77 Measure—the two words used in the original for measure are not 
fully understood, or explained. Cf. the use of musical notations in the 
Psalms, 

78 ibn Suraij—a poet whose grave is near Mecca, See Kitab al-Aghini, 
I, 97, XV. 130. 

7 Fakh—a valley near Mecca, In the reference cited above, the word 
“Nejd” replaces “ Fakh.” 

8° al-Muzdalifa is a place midway between Mina and ‘Arafat, where the 
ninth night of the Meccan pilgrimage is spent. 

81 Raqqa—a city on the Euphrates, three days journey from Harran. It 
is east of the river. 
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When he saw a funeral of one of the men of Medina, he said, 
“He is now left with what he has done, and the trial of Hartt 
and Marit.” ®? 


Some one said to him one day, “ Lead us in prayer.” But he 
replied, “ Ana walidati” (“I am my mother”), meaning to say, 
“Ana ummi” (“I am ignorant ”).* 


One of them said one day to a man from Medina, “A very 
beautiful person has come to see me. Go to our friend So and So, 
that he may come and see.” He replied, “ And who will see to it 
that I return?” (Meaning, J am the beautiful person.) 

* * * * * * 


One of the doctors of the place said, “I visited a patient, and he 
was describing to me the cause of his illness. Now the trouble with 
him was a severe fever. It happened that a Medinean entered the 
room just as the sick man was saying, ‘I ate a chicken and some 
molasses, drank several bowls of wine, and then slept in the sun.’ 
The visitor said, ‘May my wife be divorced if the fever, though it 
had been one of those who bear up the throne of God, would not 
have dropped its burden and come to him.’ ” 


Some one asked a resident of Medina, “How are you?” He 
replied, “ And how, presumably, should one be whose property is 
gone and whose habits remain? ” 

* * * * * * 


A preacher, while delivering a sermon in Medina, said, “ Satan 
will say, when the last day comes, ‘ God covenanted with you faith- 
62 B fully, and I promised you also, but left you, for I had no power 
whatever over you save that I invited you and you answered me. 
Blame me not, therefore, but blame yourselves; call not upon me, 
and I shall leave you alone.’” And one of the bystanders said, 

“ How fine his talk is, the son of a harlot!” (I.e., Satan.) 


Some one said to a Medinean, “ Well, what has old age done to 
you? He replied, “ What I have done to it is a great deal more; 
I have not honored it, nor left it a single unlawful pleasure.” 


A. How do you breakfast in the morning? 
B. In despair of having any breakfast the next day! 





*? Our bungler meant Munkar and Nakir. 
8°“ Ummi” may mean either “my mother” or “ignorant”; walidati 
means only “my mother.” 
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A man had married a wife who had been described to him as a 
fine young woman, when in reality she was very old. When he 
came to her, and saw her, he took off his sandals, and the people 
there thought that he was going to strike her. But he hung them 
upon her neck, and cried, “ Here I am, O Lord, here I am.” 
(Labbaika!) Those who were present said to him, “ Hush up, be 
still!” But he said, “ She is fit for nothing but to be slaughtered 
for a sacrifice.” So they paid a sum for her ransom. 

* * * * * * 


A poor man was wishing for something to eat, and said, “0O 
that we had some meat with which to make a fine vinegar stew! ” 
No sooner had he said that, than a neighbor came in, carrying a 
large, deep platter, and said, “ Could you ladle us out a bit of 
broth?” The man replied, “ Our neighbors smell even the scent 
of a wish! ” 

Al-Ghadiri called upon Hasan ibn ‘Ali— grace be upon them 
both — and said, “ Verily, I have disobeyed the Apostle of God — 
upon whom be prayers and peace.” Hasan said, “ You have done 
a grievous wrong. How did it occur?” The other replied, “ The 
Prophet of God — upon whom be prayers and peace — said, ‘ The 
people over which a woman rules is never happy.’ Now as a matter 


of fact, my wife rules me; and she told me to buy a slave, and I 
did so, —— but now he has run away.” Hasan said, “ Choose one 
of three things, whichever you may prefer: you can have the 
purchase price of the slave,—” The other interrupted, saying, 
“Stop right there! Don’t mention the others. I have chosen that 
one.” So he gave it to him. 

* * * * * * 


A man once had the misfortune to fall and sprain his ankle. 
Soon people began to call upon him, and ask, “ How did you fall? 
How does it happen that you have fallen?” The thing went on, 
and got worse, and the man became greatly annoyed; so he wrote 
a complete account of the affair, and when any one would come 
in to ask how he had fallen, he would simply hand it over. 


Said ibn Salim * used to celebrate his birthdays by freeing a 
slave, and distributing 10,000 dirhams as alms. A Medinean said, 
“Verily, (even) that will not buy him off.” (I. e., from the Fire.) 





** Sa‘id ibn Salim al-Thagri abu ‘Othman. d. 376 a. 4. 
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Some one told a man of Medina that on the Day of Judgment 
‘Othman ibn ‘Affan would have complete jurisdiction over the 
murderer and the apostate. He wept, and on being asked why, 
said, “ By the Eternal, I am afraid that he will forgive.” ** 


634 A man leading a she-goat and a kid met another man, who said, 
“Ts this goat the kid’s mother?” “Oh no,” was the reply, “ this 
is just an orphan she is caring for, of course.” 


A certain man bought a hackney horse from a dealer, and asked, 
“Now on your honor, has this animal any defects?” “No,” 
replied the dealer, “I swear that he has none, except that he has 
a spavin about the size of a quince, and, — well, a little ulcer about 
as big as a cucumber, and — now that I think of it, he does have 
a small gall about the size of a melon.” “ Look here,” cried the 
buyer, “ what are you giving me, you son of an unmarried woman? 
Do you keep a horse-stall, or a fruit stall? ” 

* * * * * * 


A Medinean was remonstrated with about (using) a multiplicity 
of oaths like, “ May I be divorced (if such and such a thing does 
not happen),” but he said, “ I have a wife who is of no use whatever 
save for perjury.” 

* * * * * * 


Al-Daremi ** of Medina saw al-Auqas,*’ a judge of the city, in 
the mosque, and heard him praying, “O Lord, deliver my slave 
(raqaba) from the Fire of Hell!” And al-Daremi said, “ No, by 
Heaven, God gave you neither nape nor neck (raqaba), so how 
will He save it from the Fire of Hell?” The judge cried, “ Woe 
to you! Who are you?” Then al-Daremi replied, “ Never mind, 
it’s al-Daremi; you killed me, and then imprisoned me.” Now 
he had brought a certain matter to the judge, who had put off 
hearing it. “Oh, it’s you, is it?” said al-Augqas, “ well, bring the 
matter to me and I shall attend to it.” 





*°‘Othmin’s too easy-going ways were proverbial. 

5° al-Daremi—Abu al-‘Abbis Ahmad ibn Mohammed al-Daremi. A poet 
and wit. d. 399 a. H. 

5’ al-Auqas, as his nickname indicates, was a very fat and perfectly 
neckless judge. 





THE RITUALISTIC CONTINUITY OF RGVEDA X. 14-18 


Horace I. PoLEMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF PEN NSYLVANIA 


THE DEATH-RITES of the Rgvedic period may be inferred from 
five liturgical hymns of the tenth Mandala, namely 14, 15, 16, 17, 
and 18. A careful study of the rites of post-Rgvedic periods has 
suggested to me not only that the verses of each hymn present in 
the order in which they are found a ritualistic continuity but also 
that each hymn takes up the thread of events where the preceding 
dropped it. The possible exception to this idea is in verses 8 and 9 
of hymn 18, which I shall discuss in their proper place. Olden- 
berg, commenting * on these hymns, had something of the same idea 
in mind in declaring that “generally things belonging together 
stand together.” However, he does not commit himself to anything 
more than that, except to intimate that hymn 16 is later ritualis- 
tically than 14, and 18 than 16. 

My deductions concerning the ritualistic implications of these five 
hymns are as follows *: 

14 

Verses 1-6 imply rites to be performed by the kartaé while sum- 
moning Yama and the Fathers to the cremation-ceremony. In 
rites later than those of the Rgvedic period this summoning occurs 
only in the pitrmedha and Sraddha ceremonies, which follow crema- 
tion, as in the KauSika-siitra* (81. 34-37) where verses 1, 2, 4, 5, 
and 6 are used with oblations to Yama, offered in the pitrmedha 
after the lighting of the fire. 

Verses 7-12 * accompany (as Oldenberg also suggests in his com- 
mentary) the bearing of the dead person to the burning-place. If 





+P. 211 in his Tewtkritische und ewegetische Noten, Vol. II (Rgveda 
VII-X). 

* Translations are offered when clarification of an affirmation demand 
them. 

*In this and later references to Kaus. I have followed Whitney in his 
Translation of the Atharvaveda, 

*7. Go forth, go forth, along the ancient pathways where our fathers 
have gone before! You will see both kings enjoying svadhi — Yama and 
Varuna the god. 

8. Join with the Fathers, with Yama and with the fruit of your good 
works in highest heaven. Go on to your home, leaving behind physical 
blemishes; shining, join with a new body. 
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in this group of verses the implication exists (as seems irrefutable) 
that the soul visits the realm of Yama, while later in hymn 16 it is 
born to the realm of the Fathers, perhaps we have even in the 
Rgvedic period the belief, which now prevails in India, that the 
soul makes a trip immediately after death to Yama in order to be 
properly identified, after which it returns and only after cremation 
and other rites have been performed proceeds to the realm of the 
Fathers. 

Verses 14-16 concern the praise of Yama in a ritual preliminary 
to cremation, the exact significance of which is undetermined. 
Verse 14 is used by Kaus. (81. 35) in the later pitrmedha ceremony 
with oblations to Yama. 

15 

Verses 1-8 imply the ritual of the pindapitryajfia and the 
sapindikarana, which now take place before cremation, although 
after cremation in post-Rgvedic ritual. 

Verses 9-14 accompany the preparation of the fire for cremating 
the corpse. 

16 
Verses 1-8 accompany cremation. 
Verses 9-12° abjure agnih kravydt, who consumes the corpse; 


jatavedas, who bears the soul aloft—as it were an offering to the 
gods—and presides over sacrifices, is restored to his honored place. 

Verses 13-14 concern the purification of the burning-place after 
cremation has taken place. 





9. Be off, depart, disperse! The Fathers have made this place for him. 
Yama gives to him a resting-place adorned with days, waters and lights. 

10. Run past the two dogs, offspring of Sarama, four-eyed and spotty, 
upon your blessed path. Then go to the auspicious(?) Fathers who rejoice 
in revel with Yama. 

59. I send away flesh-eating Agni; let him go afar off to the realm of 
Yama, taking blemishes with him. Let this other, namely Jaitavedas, here 
carry oblation to the gods, since he is so ordained by his knowledge. 

10. Seeing this other, namely Jatavedas, I cause flesh-eating Agni to 
enter your house. Him (Jatavedas) I choose as god for worship of the 
Fathers. Let him produce the heat in the highest station. 

11. He who is Agni, the bearer of offerings—Jlet him consecrate the 
Fathers who support cosmic order; let him announce the oblations for the 
Gods and the Fathers. 

12. Gladly we set you down and gladly kindle you. Do you gladly bring 
the blessed Fathers to eat the oblation. 
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17 


Oldenberg believes * that all verses of this hymn cannot belong 
together and do not, therefore, continue the ritual without a break. 
Its verses are used in all conceivable ways in later ritual. It seems 
to me that the ritual of this hymn is that from which the later 
§rdddha rites developed, although they follow the purification of the 
relatives in the ritual of post-Rgvedic schools. The purpose of the 
various §rdddha rites is primarily to assure a place in the realm 
of the Fathers for the pitr and thereby to increase the worldly 
security of his descendants. Witness thereto verse 3, wherein 
Pishan is invoked to consign the spirit to the Fathers’ keeping, 
and verse 8, wherein Sarasvati is asked to give food, and in verse 9 
food and wealth, to the attendant sacrificers. 


18 

Verses 1-6 concern purification rites connected with the removal 
of the shadow of death from the living relatives after cremation. 

Verse 7 accompanies the procession of the relatives to the home 
of the karta. 

Verses 8 and 9 are misplaced. 

Verses 10-13 accompany the burial of the bones. This act 
probably does not indicate the prevalence of burial in earlier times. 
As Miss Bendann* has demonstrated, early and late periods of 
culture have nothing to do with the priority of either burial or 
cremation, which are both practiced in early and late stages of cul- 
ture. Then, too, in all post-Rgvedic periods of Hindu culture burial 
is practiced in the cases of infants and great saints. 

Verse 14 expresses the pride which the author has taken in his 
work. 

Bloch’s discovery of burial mounds at Lauriya may, as he has 
pointed out,® offer evidence supporting RV. X. 18. 10-13 ° with the 





*ZL. @ 

7 Death Customs (History of Civilization Series), p. 187. 

* ZDMG 60. 227. 

* 10. Approach the lap of your mother, earth, of wide expanse and always 
kindly. She is a maiden soft as wool to the one bearing sacrificial presents. 
Let her protect you from the bosom of destruction. 

11. Open up, O Earth, and do not press heavily; be of easy access and 
approach to him. As a mother covers her child with the hem of her 
garment, so cover him, O Earth! 

12. May the earth be gaping wide; a thousand props shall give support 
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post found at L. being the sthiind of verse 13. Keith *° objects that 
the expressions in verses 10-13 little fit the small excavation required 
by a few charred bones. Bloch also pointed out that the low height 
of the Lauriya mounds argues against connecting them with these 
verses. All I can say is that theirs is a de facto and not a de iure 
argument, and that the evidence of a single group of mounds cannot 
be used for a positive decision. 

The liturgical use of the verses in the post-Rgvedic ritual, which 
I have determined in the more important declarations of the ritual, 
does not, of course, support the theory. Nor should it. Professor 
Lanman in the General Introduction to part I of Whitney’s Trans- 
lation of the Atharvaveda states: “ Many instances might be ad- 
duced from the Kausika which may well have a direct bearing upon 
our judgment of the unitary character of hymns that appear as 
units in our text. .. . a systematic study of the grouping of the 
mantra material in the ritual, as compared with its grouping in the 
Samhita ought to be undertaken. Whether it would lead to clear- 
cut results is doubtful.” His latter suspicion is quite correct, 
although it is certainly true that a few single verses and groups 
of verses are used consistently in the same parts of the ritual by 
various post-Rgvedic authors and schools. For example RV. X. 
14.10% is used in Kaus, (81.22) and in the Grhya Sitra of 
Agvalayana (IV. 3.2), when the two kidneys of the accompanying 
sacrificial animal are put into the hands of the dead man on the 
funeral pile, and in the Aurdhvadehika-paddhati of Narayana 
Bhatta ** when pindas are placed on the corpse before cremation. 
(Note that the liturgical use in the last-mentioned work is an 
interesting example of how the significance of early religious 
liturgies readily changes to suit circumstances, although their 
original use and meaning may be in sharp contrast with their later.) 

And also RV. X. 18.10** is used in all three of the above- 
mentioned texts during the burial of the bones.** 

The fact that the order of events in the Rgvedic ritual does not 





about him. May those mansions ever sprinkle ghee and ever be his refuge 
here. 

13. I make secure about you the earth; may I receive no injury while 
laying this clod. May the Fathers maintain this pillar for you; may Yama 
build you a home here. 12 Edition in preparation. 

%° JRAS, 1912, p. 470. 18 See note 9 for translation. 

1 See note 4 for translation. 4 Kaus, 86.10; Aé. IV. 5. 7. 
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correspond exactly to the general order in later rituals does not 
seem to me to react against my theory, especially when one takes 
into consideration the variations in the later ritual itself. 

The climax of this disquisition naturally comes with the inter. 
pretation of RV. X. 18. Roth,’* Whitney,?® Keith *” and others 
have claimed it to be a burial hymn. That is to say it pictures the 
entire ritual connected with burial with the proper sequence of 
events following the order of the verses. Oldenberg in his com- 
mentary finds that it need not be interpreted as a burial hymn, but 
does not deny the possibility of the interpretation. But to believe 
with Monier-Williams ** that burial prevailed in Rgvedic times is 
manifestly absurd in the light of hymns 15 and 16. If hymn 18 is 
a burial hymn throughout, then the cremation ceremony is frag- 
mentary so far as the Rgveda is concerned. It breaks off without 
the purification of the relatives left behind and the proper care of 
the bones. And if it is entirely burial, then it must be at least 
contemporary with the other four hymns or earlier. It cannot be 
later, since all evidence after the Rgveda shows cremation to be the 
normal method of disposal. Furthermore, if it is contemporary, 
it does not seem likely that one entire hymn would be devoted to a 
burial service which, weighed against the evidence of the preceding 
four hymns, was even in Rgvedic times likely to be less usual than 
cremation, so much so as to be almost a specialized form of dis- 
posal—in the case of this hymn for a Ksatriya, as Geldner believed.” 
Why should a Ksatriya be singled out for burial? Especially when 
there is no evidence for such a restriction either in the Rgveda or 
in later periods. Let us rather consider that the ye anagnidagdhah 
of RV. X. 15.14 and the ye nikhatah of AV. XVIII. 2. 34, so 
casually mentioned, refer to special cases. I have mentioned that 
small children and great saints were buried in post-Rgvedic times 
and that burial in such special cases exists down to the present. 
Keith *° believes that, since pitaras and, therefore, Aryan rulers are 
meant in RV. X. 15.14 and not Sidras or aborigines, we cannot 
think of this verse as referring to burial in the case of one class 





18 ZDMG 8. 467. 

16 Bibliotheca Sacra, 1859, p. 404. 

a 

18 Brdhmanism and Hinduism, ch. XI. 
1° See his Kommentar on this hymn. 
—Z. ¢@. 
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and cremation in the case of another. Quite true. But this in- 
ference does not prevent the reference to special individuals among 
the Aryan rulers. 

One other possibility is that RV. X. 18 was partly used for 
cremation and partly for burial, in which case it must be split up 
into halves—verses 1-7 (for cremation) and 8-13 (for burial). It 
is hardly likely that a burial ceremony would be so abruptly ap- 
pended. The one possibly cogent reason for considering it a burial 
hymn throughout is that as such it would be a unified, indivisible 
hymn. Hence our decision must be made with these two points in 
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S18 — mind: taken as a burial hymn the cremation ceremony is incom- 
18 is plete; as a cremation hymn it rounds out the ceremony but neces- 
frag- F sitates the withdrawal of verses 8 and 9** from that ceremony, 
hout fF since in those verses the wife is raised from the side of the dead 
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person and the bow taken from his dead hand. He cannot, there- 
fore, have been cremated at the time when these two verses were 
spoken; but we must conclude that verses 1-7 were used after 
cremation, (This is also Oldenberg’s conclusion in his commentary.) 
In verse 7 *? the relatives depart to the “home” of the karta. 
Yonim is the word which I have taken to mean “home.” It has 






























ing been variously translated, but since this meaning may be assigned 
- to it philologically, and since in later periods this departure to the 
- home of the karta takes place, I feel confident of this meaning. 
: Verses 8 and 9 have been variously interpreted, Hillebrandt’s idea ** 
” about verse 8 being the most fantastic—namely that it is a riddle- 
- verse and belongs with the asvamedha sacrifice. Believing that 
ah X. 18 should and does complete the cremation ceremony, I suggest 
” that verses 8 and 9 be considered together as a misplaced fragment 
. of that ceremony. 

t. 18, Arise to the world of the living, O woman! You lie by the side of 
e one whose life is gone. Come! You have become a wife to him who holds 
t your hand, your second husband. 





9. I take the bow from the hand of the dead one for our valor, glory, 
and strength. May you here and we now with our excellent. retainers 
vanquish our enemies and those who are insidious. 

*27. These women, not widows, having good husbands, shall adorn them- 
selves with ointment and clarified butter; tearless, without sorrow, and 
adorned, let the wives first ascend to the home. 

°° See Lieder Des Rgveda translated by Dr. Alfred Hillebrandt, p. 121 — 
the introductory note to the translation of this hymn. 




























THE GION SHRINE AND THE GION FESTIVAL 


HELEN B. CHAPIN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THe GION MATSURI is held annually in Kyoto on the 17th and 
24th of July. In the light of several articles in Japanese touching 
on the subject of the festival and the shrine which sponsors it, not 
only does the direct influence of India on early Japanese culture 
stand out boldly, but also the origin and purpose of the annual 
celebration and the significance of its accessories become clear, 
As this material is, so far as I know, new to the Western world, 
I have thought it worth recording. 

The Yasaka Jinsha,? or Gion Jinsha,’ is a governmental Shinté 
shrine with the rank of Kampei Taisha: it is one of the major 
shrines of Japan. The divinity to whom it is dedicated is Susanoo 
no Mikoto;* and with him are associated his wife Inadahime 
no Mikoto® and their eight children. Situated in Kyoto, at the 
east end of Shijé, below Maruyama Park, it derives the name of 
Yasaka, which means “ Many Slopes,”* from its location. Not 
only its other name Gion, which is Buddhist, as I shall explain 


later, but also the whole history of this shrine illustrate the close 
and age-long association of Buddhism with Shintd. Up to the 
time of the Restoration in 1868, it was known as Gion Kanshin In‘ 
(In is a name applied to Buddhist temples) and was, as was usual 





* Indeed, a good deal that is clearly stated in the following pages was 
but suggested in the Japanese text, or was inferred from a collation of two 
or more of the three sources named at the end of the article. I may add 
that the purpose and meaning of the festival and the symbolism of the 
accessories as given here have been confirmed by Mr. Tsunoda, Curator of 
the Japanese Collection, Columbia University Library. Information fer 
which I am indebted to him is marked T. 

"A i ih ik: 

"i Bl wh itt: 

‘HE B) F.- 

‘OHO HR) ®. 

* Although the Chinese character for “eight” is used for the syllable 
ya in writing the name, the ya is here a purely Japanese emphatic prefix, 
meaning “many.” The name Yasaka may even have been brought to the 
region of Kyoto by settlers from }} Izumo in very early times, 
together with the worship of Susanoo, and retained by them because it 
was descriptive of the new location. T. 

"i Bw Be: 
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in those times of Rydbu or dual Shinté, attended by Buddhist as 
well as Shinté priests. The story of its founding shows the direct 
influence of India on Japanese culture of the 7th and 8th centuries 
in general and on this cult of Shinté in particular. 

About the middle of the 7th century, among others of his country- 
men, a native of Rajagrha, India, known to the Japanese as Hodé,® 
came to Japan. The Chinese characters pronounced by the people 
of Nippon Hédé, mean “ The Way of the Law,” and are doubtless 
a translation of the name taken by the man on entering the Buddhist 
religion, Dharmamarga perhaps. He settled down in Banshu, at 
a place now called Hiromine Yama, not far from Kobe,® where he 
worshipped and taught the worship of Vaisravana, Gavagriva (the 
Bull-headed Heavenly King, called by the Japanese Gozu Tennd),’° 
AvalokiteSvara and other divinities.‘ The Gion temple was first 
erected in Banshu for the worship of Gavagriva or Gozu Tennd. 
The name chosen, Gion, is a transliteration of Jetavana, the garden 
in Sravasti bought from Prince Jeta by Anathapindika and given 
by him to the Buddha. Thus, the original name of the shrine, 
which is still in use today interchangeably with Yasaka, is Buddhist. 
One tradition says that Gozu Tenné, the Bull-headed Heavenly 
King, came to the site of the present Gion Jinsha in a.p. 660, 
which would have been in H6d6’s lifetime, for he is said to have 
cured in 652 an illness of the Emperor Koétoku. At any rate, 
buildings were erected on the present site in the ninth century; 
and on the 14th day of the sixth month in a.p. 970 a ceremony 
was held by the temple for the purpose of exorcising the demons 
of pestilence, which was the origin of the Gion festival. 

This ceremony, called the Goryée,* or Gosaie,”* is stated by one 
tradition, which, however, is discarded by the best authorities, to 
have been celebrated as early as 876 by Urabe Hiramaro. Urabe 
is the name of the hereditary religious (Shintd) corporation of 
diviners — mentioned in the Nihongi under the date a. D. 585 —; 


8 
i& iG- 

*In the vicinity of the ancient port of Hydgo. This section of the 
country is mentioned in the old topographical records called Fidoki, begun 
in A.D. 713, and was known from early times as a “contact zone.” T. 

10 

+ BK E- 

* Vaisravana is known tothe Japanese as Bishamon Ten; Avalokiteévara, 

as Kwannon Bosatsu. 
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later, since the office was hereditary, the title Urabe came to be 
used as a family name. At any rate, it has close Shint6 affiliations, 
It seems possible that this tradition was invented for the greater 
glory of the Shinté priesthood. However this may be, for many 
centuries prior to the Restoration in 1868, Buddhist and Shinté 
rites were performed in association at Gion Kanshin In. 

So far, I have not been able to learn just when Susanoo no 
Mikoto was first associated with Gion. It is possible that early 
settlers from Izumo brought the worship of this divinity with them 
to the general locality in which the shrine now is, before the 
removal of Gion temple from Banshu (T). Susanoo’s legendary 
exploits (see below) are laid in Izumo, and in Izumo is situated 
the Izumo Taisha, second only to the great shrine at Ise, and 
dedicated to Susanoo’s son. It seems certain, however, that 
Susanoo was worshipped at Gion in the early part of the eleventh 
century. The turbulent brother of the Sun-goddess, always raging 
and weeping, one who, “by reason of the fierceness of his divine 
nature, causes a commotion in the sea and makes the hills and 
mountains groan aloud,” he is very plausibly classified by Aston 
as a storm god. Whether or not the violence of his passions com- 
mended him as an associate of, or a successor to, the Bull-headed 
King,’® it is today in his milder aspect as the God of Love and 
Wedlock that he is principally worshipped. Associated with him 
are his wife Inadahime and their eight children. Inadahime is the 
Japanese Andromeda, who was about to be sacrificed to an eight- 
headed dragon, when Susanoo came to her rescue. Changing her 
into a comb which he put in his hair, he first made the monster 
drunk on eight great jars of sake, one for each of its heads, and 
then slew it with his “ten-span sword.” Inadahime is the “ Rice- 
field Lady,” whom Susanoo in his gentler aspect as the Rain-god 
fertilizes. In this connection, though it is no more than a coinci- 
dence — unless perhaps the Bull-headed King was a form of Siva 
and Susanoo chosen for his likeness to him — we may note that 
Susanoo, like Siva, is both auspicious and terrible, at the same time 
creator and destroyer, though he never was to the Japanese what 
Mahadeva, the Great God, was to the Hindus. 

The roots of the festival associated with the Gion Jinsha may be 





14 Shinto, p. 137. 
1° The Bull-headed King was a fierce divinity, regarded as a Guardian 
of the Law. 
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traced to a ceremony held in a.p. 970, which we shall presently 
deal with. The festival ceased to be celebrated during the turbulent 
times of the later Ashikaga period (late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries), but was revived by Nobunaga in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, since when it has been held annually without a 
break. The present festival is similar to the ancient one, but is 
limited to the two days of the 17th and 24th of July, together with 
the preceding evenings, whereas in the old times, something was 
going on steadily during the interval. 

The first ceremony in 970 was held by the temple for the purpose 
of exorcising the demons of pestilence. The name Goryée, applied 
to this ceremony and still used in speaking or writing of the Gion 
matsuri, denotes also— or perhaps I should put the verb in the 
past tense, for the Japanese Government has taken steps to prevent 
phallic worship — certain rites connected with the worship of the 
phallic road gods; and the long poles known as hoko,** or “ spears,” 
on the tops of the floats were once in all probability, though not 
necessarily in 970, phalli. Even the shintai, or “ god-body,” the 
representative or token of the presence of Susanoo at the shrine, 
is a naginata, or long spear, a phallic symbol. The belief is wide- 
spread in the efficacy of phallic images in exorcising evil influences, 
especially those threatening life — what brings life is not unnatur- 
ally supposed to have power over death — and the festival started 
in the endeavor to get rid of a plague. In view of the well-known 
association, notably in India, of the bull with reproductive powers, 
it is within the realm of possibility that the Gion temple was chosen 
as the seat of the original ceremony, because of the functions of 
the Bull-headed King worshipped there. The year 970 lies in the 
period of the closest association between Buddhism and Shinté; 
and the affiliation of the Buddhist Bull-headed King with the 
phallic road gods (Sae no Kami, “ Divinities of prevention,” or 
“Divinities of hindrance”) in ceremonies intended to block the 
spread of an epidemic, would be but one of many instances of 
Buddhist and Shintd intermingling. 

Susanoo, the divinity at present presiding over the Gion shrine, 
is, as I have said, worshipped as a god of love and wedlock; and 
the courtesan quarter of Kyoto is conveniently situated in the 
vicinity of the shrine, which is much frequented by the inmates. 


16 ge. 
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Their vocabulary, I am told, is highly spiced with the names of the 
accessories of the festival, employed with full appreciation of their 
phallic significance. I once had my fortune told in the precincts 
of the shrine by a bird who, at the command of his master, picked 
out a slip of paper from one of two boxes — one for men and one 
for women, I suppose —, on which were printed a few lines to the 
effect that I should forget the man in whom I was then interested 
and interest myself in a man from Tokyo whom I should meet in 
the near future. It is highly probable that most of the fortunes 
told on these slips were concerned with affairs of the heart and 
that the preponderance of fortunes involving this phase of human 
psychology was especially designed to meet the demand of the 
worshippers of a god of love and wedlock. No doubt the fortune 
teller at the shrine of Daikoku,’ a god of wealth, has a larger share 
of slips giving advice in business matters or predicting wealth or 
poverty. 

The festival is eagerly looked forward to by the people of Kyoto. 
The skeletons of the floats are set up in the street leading to the 
shrine about the 11th day of July, and every evening a crowd 
gathers and popular music is played. A day or so preceding the 
main procession on the 17th, the ceremonies of washing and 
“ greeting,” i.e., consecrating, the mikoshi, or “ god-carriages,” 
are held and the mikoshi make three ceremonial visits, The festival 
proper starts with the Yoiyama matsuri**® on the evening of the 
16th day, when every house puts out a shrine lantern and vies with 
every other in the display of painted screens and other works of art. 
These are in an extraordinary number of cases so arranged as to 
be seen and often well seen from the street and anyone is privi- 
leged to enter and examine more closely the objects which have 
attracted him from outside. It seems that one purpose of this 
custom, in the old days of stricter seclusion at least, was to give 
the merchants a chance to show off their marriageable daughters 
as well as their art treasures, for it was — and still is — the custom 
for the young girls of the family to be in evidence, dressed in 
kimono and haori of beautiful figured silk and lovely brocaded, 
dyed, or even hand-painted obi. It is not unlikely that the annual 
repetition of this display fosters appreciation of and connoisseurship 
in feminine beauty of body and apparel in the youth of the city; 
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and in the same way the annual competitive exhibition of works of 
art has developed to a high degree the inborn good taste of the 
people. On this same evening, great lighted lanterns with the name 
and the crest of the shrine painted on them in huge black letters 
and designs are hung in different geometrical patterns high up 
above the floats, stationed at intervals along the main street leading 
to the shrine. The sight is one not easily forgotten. 

On the day of the 17th, is held the hoko matsuri,’® the main part 
of the festival. Starting early in the morning, the floats arranged 
in procession go along the Shijédori and proceed west of the 
Higashi no Téin. The great wheeled carts called hokodashi are 
pulled by men, and the lower floats called yamadashi are borne on 
men’s shoulders, in the same fashion as the coffin in a Chinese 
funeral. The similarity of this procession of sacred wheeled carts 
to that of Jagannatha (Juggernaut) held at Puri in India, may 
be noted in passing, though there are apparently no grounds for 
relating this likeness to the early history of the shrine under its 
Indian founder. The great poles of the tops of the hokodashi are 
about 60 feet from the ground, and every year the city of Kyoto 
goes to the expense, and submits to the inconvenience, of having 
the telephone and telegraph wires cut in the places where they 
interfere with the passage of the floats. High up on the hokodashi, 
sit groups of musicians with drums and flutes, playing special 
orchestral music called Gion bayashi,® different pieces being set 
aside for the going forth of the procession and for the return. On 
each hokodashi, rides a beautiful boy of ten years, with his face 
highly painted, wearing a gold crown and beating a drum, looking 
like a heavenly cherub — of the Oriental variety. He is called the 
hoko no chigo, or “ page of the hoko.” 

Except for the main float, the Naginata hokodasht, bearing the 
shintai or symbol of the god Susanoo and named for it, which comes 
first among the hokodashi, and for a special float of the other 
type," which precedes those of its kind, the order in the procession 
is chosen by lot. The Encyclopaedia Japonica ** says that one hoko 
is followed by three yama, but in the procession which I witnessed 
in July, 1929, the two types alternated. Shikd Kimura, in his 
painting of the Gion Matsuri, reproduced in the 1932-3 number of 


* Lo 2. *1 The & Hi ily Urade Yama. 
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Japan Today and Tomorrow, published by the Osaka Mainichi, 
also shows an alternation of the two kinds of floats. It seems that, 
while the hokodashi with their long poles have a phallic significance, 
the lower floats called yamadashi correspond in symbolizing the 
kteis, Relating this analogy to the change in the number of yama 
to each hoko, we are led to see a tendency toward monogamy! 
However this may be, each float has its particular name; and a 
ceremony is made of the casting of lots. Some of the names are 
extremely interesting —all of them have a sexual significance, 
though veiled under the most classical of allusions. One, for 
example, is the Kankoku hoko,?* named after the Han-ku pass at 
the present Lingpao, Honan, China, through which the great phi- 
losopher Lao Tzii is said to have gone west. As Kankoku means 
“a boxed-in valley,” it has been taken to symbolize or suggest the 
kteis. Another float is called the Moso zan. Méng Tsung, 
pronounced by the Japanese, Moso, is one of a group of twenty-four 
paragons of filial piety, celebrated in China; he is said to have dug 
deep in the snow to find bamboo shoots for his mother, who- was 
passionately fond of them and had expressed a wish for her favorite 
dish out of season. There is a kind of bamboo known as Moso-dake, 
the sprouts of which, like the mushroom, have become, because of 
their shape, phallic symbols. 

The casting of lots to decide the position of the floats in the 
procession, done by name — the names of the floats — is somewhat 
of a ceremony. The man who does the casting wears a summer 
garment of hemp cloth with crests on it, and | PF kamishimo* 
also of hemp cloth. Holding up the box to his forehead in respect, 
he steps forward slowly and with dignity, like an actor in a Né 
drama, to present it to the head of the borough of Shijé-sakai 
machi in Lower Kyoto. When the borough head has given his 
approval, the man retires, opening his fan in a formai manner, 
to give the commands for the progress of the procession. In the 
evening, lanterns are lighted as on the previous night, and boys in 
blue and white with towels bound round their heads, carry the 
mikoshi hither and thither at the will of the god. 

The festival on the 24th day is called the Tsurumeso.”® A pro- 
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25 An over-garment with stiff projecting points over the shoulders. 
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cession of hokodasht is held; but the floats are fewer in number 
and the route is shorter. In the evening, the kagura dancers of 
the shrine, carrying kagura suzu, or bunches of small bells attached 
to a metal handle, are borne on floats through the streets, followed 
by rows of armored warriors. 

The floats are beautifully carved by well-known artists and 
elaborately decorated with tapestries, embroideries, tassels, dolls, 
etc. For example, the woodwork at the point of the gable of the 
Tsuki hoko was done by Hidari Jingoro, the left-handed sculptor 
renowned as the creator of the “sleeping cat” at A 3§ Nikko. 
Among the painters are Keibun (1779-1843), Buson (1716-1783), 
and Oky6 (1733-1786), all Ky6té men. One large piece of brocade 
is European. Brought into the country by the Jesuits or other 
foreigners in the seventeenth century, it came into the possession 
of someone responsible for the maintenance of one of the floats and 
has for a long time taken its place in the Gion festival procession. 
The different floats are maintained by different parts of the town, 
for this festival of the Yasaka shrine is one in which all Kydté 
participates with happiness and pride. 

Though all the people of Kyoto join in the festivities, I should 
be surprised to learn that more than a small proportion understand 
the meaning and origin of the celebration. To the people of the 


city, as to the foreigners, tourists, missionaries or traders, who view 
it, it is a gorgeous spectacle; in addition, no doubt, the native-born 
sons and daughters of the old capital have a feeling of pride and 
the joy that comes with a holiday and festive occasion. Its historical 
significance, it seems, is shared by scholars and courtesans. 


In Japanese. SouRcEs 


l. YRB+LBH MA 2 BH Dr. Shunjiro Takakusu. 
KREWRKREEH GC LTCHRECHACIME 


(“The importance of the relations between India and Japan in 
Tempyo times”). In JE 2B 9 XK Tempyo no bunkwa (“ The 
culture of Tempyo”), compiled by the BY] BH iy fa iit Asahi 
Shimbun Sha, Osaka, 1928, pp. 153-162, especially 159-160. 
2. Twoarticlesinthe A A i # K rg a4 Encyclopaedia Japonica, 

Tokyo, 1919. 

a. §& fj @ Gion E Vol. III pp. 317-8. 

b. J\ SR mh iL Yasaka Jinsha, Vol. IX, pp. 1426-7. 


In English. 
Aston, W. G. Shintd, the Way of the Gods. London, 1905. 





CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA TO JAOS 53. 217-249 * 


JAMES R. WARE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


217. 20-21: read, 7's‘é fu yiian kuet (TFYK). The abbreviation 
should be thus corrected throughout the article. 

219.2: as the Head of the Princes... 

219. 5-6: [the possessor of] the Supreme Action [remains] 
inactive. According to the stimulus he comes and mingles with 
men, but his... Cf. Tao té ching ch. 38, and Legge’s I ching 
362. 

219, note 11: This expression hsing-ch‘u is defined by Palladius- 
Popov as “marvelously prepared food.” The Chinese-Japanese 
dictionaries of Hatori and Koyanagi and of Kanno define it as 
“lunch in a box or basket: ” benté. Only Palladius-Popov lists it 
clearly as a Taoist term; the Japanese give quotations only from 
the poets, where their translation seems to fit the occasion. The 
only significant passage for Taoism that I have been able to run 
down is the following: Shén hsien chuan (see JAOS 53. 218, 
note 6a) %.4a, Ma ku comes to call upon Wang Fang-p‘ing. She 
enters, and they sit down. B HF. FEHE WM. BE 
SLERERW EF RZ RW A. “ Order was given to bring 
in the hsing-ch‘u, all [of it was in] golden plates and jade cups. 
The fine food consisting for the most part of flowers and fruits, 
[its] fragrance penetrated within and without [the house].” It 
seems to me, therefore, that we must accept, at least for the present, 
the definition of Palladius-Popov. Consequently, in paragraph 1 
of note 11 I would read “ His body sprouts feathers, and the genie- 
food will arrive immediately [when he wants it].” In paragraph 
2 of note 11 read: and he may use her help to summon the genie- 
food. The supplement to the P‘ei wén yiin fu 7. 20b quotes from 
the Pei méng so yen: On acquiring much merit in the practice of 





* This article is the result, in the first instance, of the many corrections 
to my translation communicated to me by Dr. Erwin Zach, and, in the 
second, of my own desire to communicate these corrections and other addi- 
tions to others. Far the larger part of this article is due directly to Dr. 
Zach, but, since the adoption or adaptation of the corrections is entirely 
mine, I alone am responsible for all errors. To Dr. Zach my debt of 
gratitude for his corrections is profound. I can only hope that I shall 
always have critics equally sympathetic. 
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the Tao one naturally [comes to] enjoy the food of the divinities. 
According to one’s needs, the moment one thinks of it [the food], 
it arrives. In addition see Pao-p‘u tzii nei p‘ien 4. 10a? and 10b**; 
ef. Huang Ting-chien’s wai-chi (Wu-ying-tien ed.) 16.6b* and 
Tu shih hsiang chu (Sao-yeh-shan fang ed.) 11.10a° and 10b**. 
For the synonym hsing-p‘ao #7 fq v. Tzu yiian hsii pien and 
P‘et wén yiin fu, s.v. Semantically, it remains to be shown 
(1) whether this is an original, ordinary, Chinese expression signi- 
fying “a packed luncheon,” (2) or an original, Taoist, Chinese 
expression signifying “food of the immortals,” which has become 
generalized. Such an expression as 7y FA hsing-ch‘u lends support 
to the first hypothesis, but, then, it may be a later pleonasm. 

220. 4-6: As for the books in Tan-shu, in Tzii-tzii, by the Shéng- 
hsiian, and by the Fei-pu, and [as for] the explanations of jade, 
gold-brilliance, Miao-yu, and Ling-tung, it is impossible .. . 
Miao-yu is defined in a passage quoted from Lao tzii (I have been 
unable to identify it) by the P‘et wén yiin fu 55.1b: He BH F, 


AREREWZIEA Ki 2H. KERR EAU +s 
KR AKBZLA MHARPLRKBWA. “If you 
want to call it Existent, you do not see its form, so it is not 
Existent; therefore, it is called Marvelous. If you want to call 
it Non-existent, it is the source of form, so it is not Non-existent ; 
therefore, it is called existent. This, then, is Non-existent in 
Existent; therefore it is called Marvelously-existent.” This can 
hardly be a description of anything other than the Tao. Therefore, 
miao-yu = Tao. 

Iing-tung is given in three quotations by the Pei wén yiin fu 
60. 30b, but its precise meaning is still obscure to me. 

222. 2-8: As his pupils taught these doctrines to one another, 
they are widely spread. Fasting, making of offerings, kneeling, 
and bowing, each leads along the path of the doctrine. {| There 
are [among the officials of heaven] three presidents, nine depart- 
ments, and one hundred and twenty officials. The spirits of the 
whole universe are in their control. 

223. 1-2: Most of these books are kept secret; nobody but a 
pupil may examine them. 

223. 11-224.1: Chin, a follower Wu Wu-chén # WY EH 
[unknown elsewhere], displaying the eminence of a divinity, went 
to live as a genie at a monastery ... 
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226. 3-4: but his faith became manifest to Heaven. 

226. 16-17: soon. Afterwards, when Ch‘ien-chih was calculating 
the calendar, there was .. . 

227. 5-7: where there was a cave three rooms deep, and made 
Ch‘ien-chih live in the second room. {| After some years Hsing 
said to... 

227. 18: will come to fetch [me].” 227.19: room and died. 

228.12: charged with inadvertently burning down... 

228. 14-16: known that Ch‘ien-chih’s faith had influenced heaven, 
and that Hsing, being a genie, had departed after serving his time. 
Ch‘ien-chih kept to... 

228.19: behold he met a great ... 

228.20: dragon, preceded and followed by the hundred .. . 

228.22: maid. They gathered ... mountain. The one... 

231. 17-18: 360.” He sent his pupil to proclaim... “ The 
square... 

232. 1-2: Ch‘ien-chih.” He composed a... which read: “I 
dwell... 

232. 4-5: twelve years that you have taught. Although there 
have been no... 

232.6: After “teaching” insert a note 76a: TFYK reads # 
for Wei shu’s f. 

232.11: promoted. There will be... 

233.1: will be handed over... 

233.4: “ Moreover, since... 

233.13: “The processes .. . 

233. 19-21: well-written ®*’, and agree for the most part ®* with 
the Confucian doctrine *”> in prefering the good and exalting the 
virtuous. Belief... 

Note 8%a: For our 4 we should probably read % F. 
TFYK omits the Q. 

Note 8%b: For tt 9@ cf. ft R in Txt yiian hsii pien, s. v. 

233. 23: “ Moreover, 

233, note 82. On the concept of T“ai-p‘ing see Granet’s Fétes 
et Chansons, p. 129, note 3, where the reference is probably to ch. 
3. 9b-10a in the Commercial Press edition. See also ch, 3. 6a of 
the same. 

233. 27-234. 2: hung-chéng-chén-tsun. One whose name was 
Chao Tao-yin and obtained the tao under the Yin was the teacher 
of the mu-t‘u.” When... 
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234. 5-6: The mu-t‘u called Ch‘ien-chih his son. Forming a 
friendship with all the genii, Ch‘ien-chih .. . 

238.9: impossible? If we must comply with his memorial, 
the... - 

238. 13: opinion, hesitating for a long time in doubt he said, . . . 

238. 18-20: disciples, “ While I am alive you can ask for the 
charm-booklets of the genii**°>. After I have gone, it will be hard 
to meet again with a genie from the Heavenly Palace.” On the 
day of the... 

Note 115b: TFYK reads jp {ij for Wei shu’s 3%. For the Rf 
further on in this line it reads BJ. 

239. 16-19: shang-ta-fu. Chiang Liieh of P‘in-yang and Wu 
Shao of Wén-hsi . . . hundred odd their... 

240. 6-7: Fu-féng, because of the tyranny of Ho-lien... 

241. 2-3: imposter and cheat, and memorialized . . . 

242.4: Yo, south of the Sang-kan, to establish .. . 

242.14: practitioners, and the hermits paid the . . . 

243.13: Way, and [the books] call this Opening .. . 

243. 19-21: Those who are saved all become Celestial 21a* Genii. 
There belong to . . . T“ai-shang-chang-jén, T*ien-chén-huang-jén, 
and the [five] celestial . . . quarters. The. . 

244.13: dazzled. Even the Celestial ... 

245.4-5: ordinary writing, and record all the names of the 
officials, the subordinates, and the underlings [of the administrative 
force] of heaven. More-... 

245. 18-20: coarse grass joined with a cord **™ to serve . . . up 
a doorway, all of which have cult pictures. The fasters .. . 

Note 156a: Cf. commentary to Shih-chi 99.3b**. In the com- 
mentary to Han shu 43. Ya ** another interpretation is given: that 
these are stakes of bamboo, and the cord is of couch grass. 

246.4: the difficulty [for the petitioner].” This is... 

246. 17-19: They can mount upon sword-blades and enter fire, 
but by burning [ ? the wooden seals?] they cast a spell upon them 
causing the blades to be unable to cut and the fire to be unable 
to burn. 

247. 16-18: He then said that because [the Liang] were cut off 
from the Central Plain [where are located the famous mountains 
Sung and Hua] the medicines were inefficacious . . . 

247.20: Wu was fond of strange things and had... 
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247, note 165: Characters were found in a divinatory text which 
combined to form the two characters ching and liang. 

248.11: cereals, levitation of body by increase of vital breath, 
and fresh- ... 

248. 23-25: practitioners, and exalting their law proclaimed it 
to the world . . . personally prepared the imperial chariot [to go 
and] 18a*... 

249.5: Note to Wén-hsiang. This is Kao Ch‘éng #, son of 
Kao Huan. Dates 520-548. V. Pei Chi shu 3 and Pet shth 6. 10a- 
12a. He was the elder brother of Kao Hsiang #, first ruler of 
the Pei Chi. 

249. 23-24: As for the best of the magicians, . . . generally 
enjoy mysterious success, but the price .. . 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Three *im Particles in Hebrew 
I. On a previous * occasion it has been briefly pointed out that, 


while simple Heb. jn “if” corresponds with the simple Arab. ols 
the synonymous Heb. ON is a compound identical with Arab. \). 
from ’in + md, and with Eth. emma “if.” The conditional part. 
ON would thus represent an original *im(m) from imma < *in + ma, 
by the usual assimilation of miin plus the dropping of the final vowel. 

II. In Hebrew, however, ON is also quite well known as an 
interrogative particle, particularly when introducing the second 
member, distinctive or alternative, of a double question and corre- 
sponding with an interrogative © which starts the first member. 


Compare, e. g., Jer. 8: 22 OW PX NBTON TID px MAA, or Jud. 
9:2 9M WN OD2 WOON. . . wx Daw O93 Swan. Now 
this O& is admittedly identical with Arab. £| ‘am of the same usage. 
Consequently it must be of a different derivation than the above- 
mentioned conditional or hypothetic ON = Arab. Gj. The dif- 
ference in vocalization between Heb. *im and Arab. ‘am calls, 
therefore, for some explanation. Indeed, since Arab. ’am occurs 
in double interrogations (’a ...’am) only, it would likeliest 
represent a mere compound of the parallel simple interrogative 
‘a (= Heb. 7) plus a modifying ma. Thus Arab. ’am < ‘ama or 
‘ama = ‘a + md, just like ps kam “how much” from ka + mda. 
In Hebrew, however, such an “’am would naturally change to ’im 
by analogy with the above ON “ if.” 

What makes this derivation of OX = 4) from the simple interrog. 
‘a still more plausible is the fact that, in Hebrew, the use of this *im 
is sometimes found also in single interrogations — either isolated 
like in Gen. 38:17 \25Y JMNM ON, Ps. 44: 21 1d Ow yMDw-ON:’ 
etc., or repeated like in Job 6:12, Thr. 2:20, ete. This usage 





*See my “Hebrew and Semitic Particles,” AJSL, XLVI, p. 23. 

*So,e.g., in... 2p) SUAS 83 Joh 2: 10, £3 is beyond the shadow 
of a doubt miswritten for 5X (= Fr. est-ce que). This is borne out by 
the ancient versions: while the Syriac gives no rendition of this particle, 
both the LXX (ei) and the Vulgate (si) translate “ if ”—-merely failing to 
recognize this interrogative character of a homonym. 
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became obsolete after causing some confusion with the conditional 
particle, while in the case of double interrogations clarity was 
assured by the corresponding particle 7. On the other hand, when 


the etymon ’a-ma was no longer felt, a new compound could arise, 
like the emphatic ONA Num. 17: 28. 

III. A third particle, disguised under the form Ox, although 
essentially different from the two described above, has never been 
identified either semantically or etymologically. It is of a restrictive 
connotation—* only,” affirming exclusive validity of the idea ex- 
pressed in the sentence so introduced or in the words directly 
following the particle. Thus Job 34:16 MNTAYOW AYD-ON) means 


literally “ Only* consider, hear this.” In Job 6:13, where the 
initial 7 is wrongly taken over from the final word (read mAwin3) 
of verse 12, 13 "NY }°N ON is to be rendered lit. “ Jt-ts-but-that 
(cf. Fr. c’est que) I have no help in me.” 

That Of is not a “ particle of * wishing ” is clear from Gen. 23: 13 
‘syow % MMS"ON where such a particle is already represented by 


li. The context further offers three cases of similar wishing with 
li, of course, but without O8,—vv. 5-6 \3yow %> (read Ii), v. 11 
‘yow rand (read xd ), and vv. 14-15 ‘3yow 1378 % (read li). 
In these cases, indeed, the “ wishing ” is a mere matter of courtesy 
on the part of the “ children of Heth,” while in the above mentioned 
verse 13 Abraham, actually anxious to make the acquisition of the 
cave of Machpelah, adds to their usual formula of wishing the 
restrictive or exclusive OX —lit. “ Only thou, please, hear me.” 
Now, in the foregoing passages—Job 6:13; 34:16 and Gen. 
23 : 13—as well as in some others like, e. g., Prov. 24 : 11397 oD) 
PWNN-ON, Ps. 139: 19 ywn mds Soph og, or Ps. 81:9 ON byw 
S-yown, the semantic part played by ON is the same as that of 
the Arabic restrictive ° particle pl innama “ only,” from deictic 





Contrast Kittel’s M3°3 (Biblia Hebr., ad loc.) on the basis of all the 
ancient versions which, of course, were misled by the commonly conditional 
DX. Contrast also the Engl. version of the Jew. Publ. Soc. of America. 

“See Brown-Driver-Briggs, A Hel. and Eng. Lexicon, p. 150 (left col.) ; 
Boston and New York, 1907. 

5 For illustrations see W. Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, 
II, p. 335; Cambridge, 1898. 
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‘inna + ma. The Hebrew particle then evidently presents a com- 
pound very little short of identical with the Arabic in its respective 
elements: *in + ma=—’*im(m) through assimilation of nin and 
dropping of the final vowel. This ’in is but the lightened * form 
of Arab. *inna “lo, behold,” corresponding with Heb. jA < 73m. 

To summarize, the three independent particles, viz. ’in “ if,” 
interrog. ‘a and “in “lo! behold,” each in combination with md, 
fell together in Hebrew under one and the same graphic form OX, 
thus often misleading readers and exegetes as to the real meaning 
of the particular particle involved. Such compounds with md 
in particles are quite frequent in Arabic and often enough met 
with in? Aramaic and in Hebrew. For the latter compare, e. g., 
o> WO ind resp. == >) 2 b, and—bhesides the three examples in- 
volved in the present article—the particles obs and Oy studied * 
elsewhere. 

IsRAEL EITAN. 

Hebrew Institute, Pittsburgh. 


The Variant Reading of Ramdyana, 7, 46, 21 


In a communication dealing with the so-called chaitya-symbol as 
found so commonly on old Indian punch-marked, die-struck, and 
cast native coins, more rarely on Indo-Greek types, and occasionally 
in other places, Dr. Coomaraswamy holds that the so-called chaitya- 
symbol represents nothing but a mountain.’ He writes again, 
“As regards the three-peaked mountain, perhaps the commonest 
form met with on the coins, one may well suppose it to be a 
symbol of Siva, cf. parvatas Tryambakah of Ramayana 7, 46, 20, 
v. 1. (ambaka = Sriiga), the three-peaked mountain being originally 
the god (E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 220. For divine moun- 
tains more generally, see ibid., pp. 8-11). When, as often happens, 
the same symbol is surmounted by a crescent, the connection with 
Siva is even more plausible.”? The object of this short note is to 
show that the interpretation of the variant reading of Ramayana, 





*See op. cit., I, p. 283(e), II, p. 81. 

7 See Ch. S. Torrey, Ezra Studies, p. 185, footn. m to N22. 
® See Eitan, AJSL, XLVI (929), pp. 22-23. 

1 Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 1927-28, pp. 175-179. 

* Ibid., p. 179. 
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%, 46, 21 as given by Hopkins * and followed by Coomaraswamy ‘ 
is wrong and thus the theory regarding the significance of this 
symbol in association with some other object is also not tenable. 

First, let us examine the question of the meaning of the word 
ambaka. Coomaraswamy, following Hopkins, takes Sriiga as equiva- 
lent in meaning to ambaka. Ambaka, according to Hemachandra, 
means netra = eye; according to Rajanirghanta, it means tdémra 
= copper; and according to another text pitr— father.’ This 
evidence is against taking ambaka in the meaning of Sriga. Secondly, 
a careful examination of the variant reading in question in the 
light of Rama’s commentary shows that the interpretation given 
by Coomaraswamy and Hopkins is wrong. To make the point clear 
I quote the verse and the one preceding it, along with the com- 
mentary by Rama: 


Prabhate punar utthaya Saumitrih sutam abravit 

Yojayasva ratham sighram adya Bhagirathijalam (20) 

Sirasd dharayisyami Triyambaka ivojasa 

So Svan vicdrayitva tu rathe yuktan manojavan || 21 
Ramayana, 7, 46, 20-21. 


The translation of the verses is as follows: “ Rising again in the 
morning, Saumitri said to the charioteer, ‘ Make the chariot ready 
quickly, to-day I will bear the water of Bhagirathi on (my) head 
by strength like Triyambaka (Siva).’ He, too, selecting the speedy 
horses, began to make the chariot ready.” 

Now according to Rama, one of the commentators of the Rama- 
yana, we have the variant reading parvatas = Tryambako yatha 
instead of Triyambaka ivojasa of Sloka 21 mentioned above. Rama 
explains this variant reading in the following manner: Parvatas 
= Tryambako yathet pathe upamddvayam | Tryambaka wa 
parvato Himavan iveti vi | By inserting the term upamddvayam 
the commentator rightly observes that parvatah and Tryambakah 
are two different words having two different meanings. He explains 
further that by the word Tryambaka is meant Tryambaka (he does 
not explain the Tryambaka as it is a very common term meaning 





® Epic Mythology, p. 220, 8-11. 

“ Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 1927-28, p. 179. 

5 Sanskrit-Wérterbuch von Otto Béhtlingk und Rudolph Roth, p. 383; 
Standard Sanskrit-English Dictionary by L. R. Vaidya, p. 58. 
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Siva) and by the word parvata, Himavin or Mountain Himalaya is 
meant from which Bhdgirathi or the Ganges takes its rise. Thus, 
if we take the variant reading into account, then we have to trans- 
late: “. . . I will bear the water of Bhagirathi on (my) head, like 
parvata (i.e., the mountain) and Tryambaka (i.e., Siva).” The 
explanation of this translation is that just as parvata Himavan 
takes Bhagirathi on his head (i.e., whence it flows) and just as 
Tryambaka (i.e., Siva) takes Bhagirathi on his head, so in the 
same manner Saumitri will also act. Thus in the variant reading 
of Ramayana, 7, 46, 21 there is no such indication as Coomaraswamy 
and Hopkins think. In it there is no allusion to any mountain 
having three peaks and thus necessarily being connected with Siva 
and having the meaning of a Saiva symbol. Thus the interpreta- 
tion of Ramayana, 7, 46, 20-21 v. 1. as given by Coomaraswamy and 
Hopkins, on which a very important theory of Coomaraswamy is 
based, is wrong and should be abandoned. 


Cuaru CHANDRA Dasa GUPTA. 
Calcutta. 


Addendum on the Phrase tO\n “y) On }o 


In connection with my note on “A Figurative Equivalent for 
Totality in Akkadian and West Semitic,” as published in this 
JoURNAL 54, 200-204, I wish to add that the question as to the 
etymology of Aram. Om was first called to my attention by Dr. 
Raymond F. Bowman, of the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago. I was not aware at the time that Dr. Bowman had 
come to any conclusion on the subject. The connection with Akk. 
hamu occurred to me while I was reading with my class the 
Akkadian version of the Hittite treaties from Boghaz-kéi. It now 
develops, however, that Dr. Bowman had made the same comparison 
at an earlier date. While our results were thus entirely inde- 
pendent, full credit goes naturally to Dr. Bowman. I trust that 
the other points raised in the note under discussion may render it 
of some interest apart from the etymology which gave it its start. 


E. A. SPEISER. 
University of Pennsylvania. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Semitic and Hamitic Origins, Social and Religious. By Grorgr 
Aaron Barton. Philadelphia: UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA PREss, 1934. xvi + 395 pages, with two tables. 


This is a rewriting of the author’s A Sketch of Semitic Origins 
and a comparison of the two volumes shows what an open mind 
marked the intervening thirty-two years. It is surely refreshing to 
have a man of Dr. Barton’s mature scholarship so undogmatic and 
so frankly open to new ideas. In more than one place he is at pains 
to say that his interpretation may not be the correct one, but no one 
can doubt that in every instance he carefully weighed all the facts 
and without prejudice arrived at his position. He may not always 
be right, but in such a field who can be? As the author well says 
(p. viii), in the field of origins the actual facts at our disposal are 
so few that the conclusions in most cases are little more than 
hypotheses or personal opinions rather than fully demonstrated 
theories, but after all most theories are, or ought to be, of a tentative 
character. 

The book is divided into ten chapters, the first four dealing with 
the racial origins of the various Hamitic and Semitic peoples and 
their early social life, and the last six with their religious origins. 
There are the usual indices and two tables prepared by a former 
student, Dr. H. S. Gehman, one a comparative table of the personal 
pronouns in the Hamitic, Egyptian and Semitic languages, and the 
other a similar table of the verbal forms. The volume is a veritable 
mine of information and the literature quoted is particularly ex- 
tensive and up-to-date. In a work of this sort typographical errors 
are bound to appear, but in the present instance they are unusually 
frequent. Taanach, for example, is spelled in at least three different 
ways: Taanach (p. 326), Tanaach (p. 327), and Tanach (p. 395). 

Many of the author’s positions will be of interest to scholars. The 
Hamites and Semites have a common ancestry, the ancestors of both 
having originated in North Africa, from which place the wave of 
immigration that carried Hamites into East Africa carried others 
into Arabia via the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and these became the 
Semites, with South Arabia as their cradle-land (p. 27). The 
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ancient Hamitic peoples were totemistic and the Semites were not 
(p. 97). Amorites were the authors of the Sinaitic inscriptions 
(p. 75), and Canaanites were simply Amorites who had settled in 
the lowlands of Palestine (p. 81). The earliest writing of Ishtar 
in cuneiform was Ashdar (surely a mistake for Eshdar, i. e. Hs,-dar, 
or perhaps more correctly H5,-tér), and the early name in Sumerian, 
En-nin, ‘ Lord-lady,’ is a reflection of the bisexual character of the 
deity (p. 237). Barton is fully committed to Speiser’s theory that 
the earliest settlers in the Tigris-Euphrates valley were a Central 
Asiatic people and on the basis of this theory he would assign 
certain cities and certain gods to these Central Asiatics, others to 
the Akkadians, and others to the Sumerians. Enlil, Enki, Enzu, 
Nina, and Marduk, for example, he would regard as Central Asiatic 
in origin. Not all the Hebrews entered Egypt, but the Rachel tribes 
alone or a part of them (p. 87). Yahweh was not native to the 
Hebrews, but was borrowed from the Kenites through the instru- 
mentality of Moses (p. 333). Poem III in the Ras Shamra texts 
is a liturgy from a Jerusalem festival (p. 363, later elaborated in 
JBL, LIII, 61 ff.). 

These brief references are sufficient to indicate the challenging 
nature of the volume. On many points scholars will naturally 
dissent, and in the treatment of the Hebrew people and their 
religion one wonders if the author has explored the field as fully as 
he might. There is no reference whatsoever to the reviewer’s 
“Some Religious Origins of the Hebrews” (AJSL, XXXVII, 
101 ff.), Luckenbill’s “ On Israel’s Origins ” (AJTh, XXII, 24 ff.), 
Daiches’ “ Kommt das Tetragrammaton 7\7 in den Keilinschriften 
vor?” (ZA, XXII, 125 ff.), G. R. Driver’s “The Original Form 
of the Name ‘ Yahweh’: “ Evidence and Conclusions” (ZAW, 
1928, 7 ff.). The contention of these articles and Landsberger’s 
more recent demonstration that yau, yaum is the first person posses- 
sive pronoun (ZA, XXXV, 24, n. 2; cf. von Soden, ZA, XL, 193, 
n. 3) is that Yahweh is not found in cuneiform literature earlier 
than the eighth century B.C., and in this opinion Assyriologists 
are now generally agreed, but Barton for some reason has ignored 
this and has not met the arguments. Also, if any of the Hebrew 
people were ever in Egypt, the Levites surely must have been among 
them, because there is no other way to account for the fact that they 
alone of the Hebrews bore Egyptian names, e. g., Moses, Phinehas, 
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Hophni, Hur, Pashur, Assir, and perhaps Aaron (see Noth, Die 
israelitischen Personennamen, pp. 63, 111). On page 343 the 
author says, “ For a people to change its god was something new 
in the Semitic world,” and thus he would account in part for the 
uniqueness of Yahweh, but on his own pages he has himself given 
examples of this phenomenon, making Marduk, for instance, a god 
of Central Asiatic origin. If Yahweh was a god of Kenite origin, 
one wonders why there should have been the prohibition to make 
metal images of him (p. 342). Barton himself recognizes that the 
Kenites were smiths or metal workers (p. 334), and as such, if they 
ever reproduced their god at all, it would surely be in metal. 

But these perhaps are small matters. The volume is challenging 
and stimulating, and what greater quality can a book have? One 
thing clearly is demonstrated, the fact that the Near East in ancient 
times, like the rest of the world, was tremendously under the in- 
fluence of the fertility cult, the most primitive cult of all, because 
it has to do with life itself. 

THEOPHILE J. MEEK. 

University of Toronto. 


Arabia And The Bible. By JaMEs A. MontcomeEry. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania, 1934. Pp. 207, with a map. 


Arabia, Arabic and the Arabians have for some years past been 
looming high in linguistic and historical importance; the first as 
the probable cradle of the Semitic people, the second as a key to 
Semitic philology and the third as the purest representative of the 
Semitic race. The discovery and establishment of a vital connection 
between all that and the Bible was but a necessary, though belated, 
corollary. Pococke in the seventeenth century and Schultens in the 
eighteenth pointed the way in the direction of that possibility. W. 
Robertson Smith and Wellhausen of the last century may be said 
to have actually made the discovery. In his lectures on the Rela- 
tions between Arabs and Israelites, published only a decade ago, 
Margoliouth illumined certain obscure points of contact. Macdonald 
followed last year with his Hebrew Literary Genius, where he went 
so far as to assert that the Hebrew literature remained throughout 
all its history of Arab scheme and type and that therefore the future 
expounders of the Old Testament should be Arabists. And now 
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comes this work by Professor Montgomery to crown these earlier 
scholarly achievements and to establish the relation between the 
Bible and Arabia on a scientific and permanent basis. The book 
may serve as a prelude to a new discipline. 

Arabia and the Bible contains the substance of the Haskell Lec- 
tures for 1930 delivered at Oberlin. The author, as in his other 
works, bases his discussion upon philological and historical data 
which he has so well at his command as to leave very little room for 
dispute. With his main conclusions regarding the desiccation theory 
of Arabia, the Israelite trade with the peninsula, the influence of 
Arab wisdom in Job and Proverbs, the causes of decay of the pre- 
Islamic South Arabian civilization and the bearing of the desert 
upon Hebrew religion, the reviewer finds himself in general hearty 
accord. This leaves only few errors of minor importance to be 
noted. Change Ghandal (p. 16), Ghandel (pp. 45, 64) to Jandal; 
XXVI, XXVII (p. 53) to 1, 2; ‘urban (p. 62, n. 12) to ‘urban 
a colloquial plural; Madain (p. 86, n. 18) to Madain, as on pp. 33, 
91, 139, n. 33, or better still Mada‘in; Daraiya (p. 104) to Dar‘iya, 
or in full al-Dar‘iyah ; 1921 (p. 134, n. 28) to 1924. Pére Lammens 
is a Belgian and is still connected with the Jesuit University of 
Beirut (cf. p. 98). Note in connection with p. 125, n. 19 that the 
Tklil has been edited and published in part by Anastase M. al- 
Karmali (Baghdad, 1931). It may be hoped that the book under 
review will find a translator into Arabic for the benefit of the 
Arabic-speaking people, whose interest has always centered on Islam 
and the post-Muhammadan period to the neglect of the earlier one. 


Puiuip K. Hirt. 
Princeton University. 


De godsdienst in zijn verschijningsvormen. By H. TH. OBBINK. 
Groningen: 1933. Pp. 288. 


In this book, primarily intended as an introduction to his aca- 
demic lectures on the history of religion, Dr. Obbink has given the 
public an excellent compendium that should be welcomed by all 
who are interested in the methods and results of scientific theology. 
Because of its judicious selection and arrangement of the material, 
its sound critical judgment, its many fresh contributions, its digni- 
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fied and beautiful style, and its reverent spirit, it would be well 
if it could reach a wider circle of readers in an English translation. 

After a preliminary discussion of such topics as the relation of 
religion to culture, magic, and morals and the significance of sur- 
vivals, Dr. Obbink presents his subject, Religion in its Forms 
of Manifestation, in seven main divisions: I. Man and Nature; 
II. Man and Society; III. Man and the Altogether Different; 
IV. the World of Gods; V. Divine Worship and Religious Prac- 
tices; VI. the World of Religious Conceptions, and VII. Sacred 
Books. Under each of these headings he deals with the relevant 
phenomena. 

There is everywhere evidence of an intimate acquaintance with 
facts, problems, and theories, and of a calmly weighing and in- 
dependent judgment. The author does not accept the view that 
religion was preceded in man’s life by magic and originated in a 
reaction against the latter because of its recognized insufficiency, 
or that religion has its origin solely in fear, or that certain wide- 
spread notions and practices represent stages of development through 
which all mankind must of necessity have passed. On the other 
hand, he recognizes the comparatively late appearance of the god- 
conception, the morally indifferent content of the earlier ‘ holiness ’- 
idea, and the general advance from animatism to animism. Even 
when, for the sake of convenience, he employs such terms as ‘ natuur- 
volken’ and ‘ kultuurvolken,’ natural and supernatural, holy and 
profane, he takes pains to point out their inadequacy. He explains 
his reason for not entering more fully upon the questions of the 
nature and origin of religion. The former belongs to philosophy, 
the latter to psychology; neither lies in the realm of history. The 
field to which he has limited himself is, indeed, large enough, and 
he has covered it with extraordinary thoroughness, 

Dr. Obbink’s attitude on a number of controversial questions, 
while coloring somewhat the picture, has not interfered with his 
remarkable objectivity or prevented him from suggesting some very 
plausible natural explanations of religious phenomena. Manaism, 
tabuism, totemism, and animism are well discussed. The suggestion 
that fetishism be banished as a scientific term is good. Muraism, 
so important and so differently interpreted e. g. by P. W. Schmidt 
and Nathan Séderblom, would have deserved a less casual treat- 
ment. The tendencies toward monotheism are thoughtfully de- 
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scribed. But in view of our ignorance concerning Moses the role 
assigned to him is purely conjectural. A fresh light is frequently 
thrown upon ideas and customs, familiar through the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures, by the constant comparison of these with simi- 
lar conceptions and practices of other ancient peoples, less generally 
known. It is right that the distinctive quality of some of the former 
should be stressed, but the propriety of referring to them as ‘ biblical,’ 
suggesting a uniformity that does not exist, may perhaps be ques- 
tioned. Would it not be in the interest of clarity to discard this 
term, so often apt to be misleading? The important section dealing 
with myths and legends, cosmogonies and anthropogonies, world- 
process and end of the world, resurrection and immortality, heaven, 
hell, and purgatory, redemption and redeemers is discriminating 
and instructive. It brings into clear relief the character, varied 
derivation, and yet essential similarity of these widespread mani- 
festations of religious thought. There is much truth in the 
concluding contrast between Buddhism, emphasizing the doctrine, 
Islam, the example, and Christianity, the life, of the founder. It 
would possibly have been made more obvious by a sketch of the 
development of these systems, had the plan allowed, than by the 
somewhat doubtful parting utterances ascribed to the founders. 
Through a first-hand acquaintance with many of the primary 
sources the author has been able to enrich his volume with a wealth 
of corroborating and illustrative quotations. At the end of each 
division there is a very extensive bibliography. A reader familiar 
with all this literature would perhaps know just where to go to find, 
in its context, some interesting passage, translated by the author, 
without a sufficiently definite citation of the source. Since practi- 
cally all passages in the Jewish and Christian scriptures that are 
referred to are clearly indicated, and there is, besides, a special 
index of these, one could wish that the same care had been taken 
in the case of less easily accessible literary productions. Numerous 
pictures, carefully selected, remarkably clear, and well suited to the 
text, furnish an attractive feature of the book. In regard to these 
also it would have been helpful, if their provenience had been in- 
dicaied. There can be no question about their authenticity, but in 
the case of some of them the student would, no doubt, be curious 
as to the source whence they were taken. Considerations of available 
space may have prevailed. But such additions as have been sug- 
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gested would not have unduly increased the size. They could readily 
be supplied in another edition, or in a translation, and would not 
be mentioned were it not for the rare excellence of this hand-book 
of religion. 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


L’Igvaragita. Le chant de Siva. Texte extrait du Kirma-Purana, 
Traduit du Sanskrit par P.-E. Dumont, Professeur de Sanskrit 
a l'Université Johns Hopkins. Baltimore: THe JoHns Hop- 
KINS Press; and Paris: LipraiRIg PAuL GEUTHNER, 1933. 


251 pp. 


Professor Dumont presents the text and translation, on opposite 
pages, of the “Song of Siva,” which constitutes eleven chapters 
of the Kirma Purana, with a brief introduction and notes. The 
text is based on two Indian printed editions, from both of which 
numerous variants are quoted. There is also a fairly complete 
Sanskrit index. 

The text is a curious one. It is quite obviously an imitation of 
the Bhagavad Gita (a Vishnuite work), adapted to Sivaism; Visnu 
is here introduced, respectfully, but only as a subordinate form of 
Siva. A large number of BhG. verses are repeated, with or without 
slight variations. The author also copied some verses from the 
Upanisads, particularly KU. and SvetU.; Dumont lists the corre- 
spondences from these three texts (he might perhaps have noted 
that 2.40 is parallel in sense, tho not in precise language, to 
BhG. 2.39). But the BhG. is far and away the most important 
source. The dependence on it is much more than a matter of verbal 
parallels. Chapter 5 is clearly an imitation of BhG. 11, the mystic 
vision of God; here it is the Dance of Siva in his supernal form 
which is portrayed. In Chapter 7 occurs a long passage based 
directly on BhG. 10. 21-38. And soon. But, as might be expected 
in such an imitative performance, the work is far inferior, in style, 
power, and literary merit, to its original. It is pale and lifeless 
where the BhG. is vigorous and effective. A single instance will 
suffice to show this; 4.13 reads: 


pattram puspam phalam toyam madadradhanakaranat 
yo me dadati niyatam sa me bhaktah priyo mama. 
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This imitates—and ruins—the beautiful verse BhG. 9. 26: 


pattram puspam phalam toyam yo me bhaktyd prayacchati 
tad aham bhaktyupahrtam agnami prayatatmanah. 


Philosophically, too, the writer was “no great shakes.” Tho 
late, he is no more clear in his metaphysics than the early BhG.: 
he presents the same undifferentiated mixture of dualism, mono- 
theism, and monism which is found in his source. Yet the text 
has considerable interest for the student of the history of Indian 
religious thought, and was well worth translating. For instance, 
it is interesting that the terms sdéfikhya and yoga still mean what 
they meant in the BhG., not metaphysical systems but ways of 
salvation, the one by knowledge (“ connaissance et raisonnement ”’), 
the other by practical activity. So Dumont (on 2.40) rightly 
interprets sdikhya; not quite so happy is his rendering of yoga 
by “discipline ascétique.” Yoga is one of the most confusing of 
words; it is used in a variety of senses (see my article on “ The 
meaning of Sankhya and Yoga,” AJP. 45. 1 ff., particularly 37 ff.). 
Primarily, in opposition to sd#ikhya, it means any way of salvation 
by doing something; “(practical) discipline.” Asceticism is only 
one of several possibilities. (To be sure, it seems to be what this 
particular text usually has in mind, so that Dumont’s rendering 
is not seriously misleading here.) However, the word yoga may 
also mean simply “method”: so jidna-yoga means “ knowledge- 
method,” i. e. séikhya—just the opposite of yoga in the other sense! 
(See BhG. 3.3.) Dumont seems to me to fail to understand this 
term (“discipline ascétique appliquée 4 la connaissance,” 11. 72 
etc.). Thirdly, yoga also means “ magic,” particularly in popular 
ideology, which intrudes occasionally in such works as this and the 
BhG. The possessor of yoga is the same as the possessor of may, 
4.29; and just before, in 4. 27, yoga has this meaning (not ascetic 
discipline). I should render “ mystery, mysterious power, magic.” 
To the popular mind any holy man, any mumuksu, was a magician. 

Most of the text is fairly simple and easy. But there are not a 
few places which present difficulties. Professor Dumont has worked 
on them earnestly and intelligently, and on the whole with great 
success. Unfortunately, he had no access to the two commentaries 
which are known to exist in manuscript; no doubt they would have 
cleared up some of the doubtful points. Very interesting and im- 
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portant is his long note on the Greek word sunapha (ovvagy), 11. 34, 
the exact meaning of which, nevertheless, he was forced to leave in 
some doubt. Without pretending to liquidate this doubt, I would 
suggest that whatever it means precisely, it refers to the agarbha 
yoga; sagarbhavijayam in this verse I would render “ surpassing 
the sagarbha (yoga)” (which seems to have been called anapha, 
dvagy, Dumont 195). Conclusive is his interpretation of 7. 16b 
= BhG. 10. 30b; I have in fact been accustomed to interpret the 
BhG. passage in the same way, but am glad to have it proved by 
Dumont’s new and convincing evidence. 

Some of the difficulties which remain unsolved no doubt concern 
textual corruptions. I shall conclude with some suggestions on 
interpretation which I hope may be found constructive. 


1.19. Rsidharma seems hardly possible as a name. Read rsim dharma-t 
N arayana has the epithet rsi in vs. 24. 

2.2d: “and also the ancients versed in the Veda” (sc. escaped the 
samsdra). 

.7a: “he does not transmigrate.” 

.18: “The rsis, knowing material nature and the spirit (as separate), 
regard as the Cause (of the world) the eternal Unmanifest (= pra- 
dhaina), whose nature is both the existent and the non-existent.” 

.22: Saktyé and méyayé are in apposition. “ Unique, it (the soul) is 
not really (by its essential nature) associated with the Energy Illu- 
sion.” Cf. 4.17, 7.30 (this is omitted from the Index s.v. Sakti), 
8.15, 9.3, for maya as a Sakti. 

.44a: sarvamatam, perhaps rather “universally respected or highly 
regarded ” (contrast with aiSvarya just mentioned). 

.5la,e: “I am not proclaimed (made known) to all... and yet I 
instigate this Cause.” 

.55d: “ sdaikhya which has the same (sama) basis as yoga.” 

.4b: better as in Note. 

.6b: “it is within the external (forms of things) .” 

. 10a: vigesa here means the five mahdbhitdni, cf. Maitr. Up. 6. 10. 

. lied: “and it (the samsdra) is devoid of intelligence. It came into 
being as a result of (the soul’s) attachment to material nature, 
thru (in) Time.” 

.20b: “beyond the vyoman is the Lord Fire; ” cf. 4. 4. 

.22c: “made of méyd,” as in Note. 

.1: méhaitmyam object of vaksye, as in 6. 1. 

. 8-9: the last two paidas of 8 and the first two of 9 clearly constitute a 
separate stanza. 

.10d: “for they also are united with Time (= Siva, cf. vs. 22).” 

.12c: se. bhaktam; read “si quelqu’un l’adore.” 

.21b: me goes with Saktir; “my energy,” not “my universe.” 
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.24d: read “est” for “ crée.” 

. 30a: read ’nddimdn. 

.33c: cekiténam, “the Intelligent ” (an epithet of Siva). 

.5aand 6b: bhdva “ state(s) of being;” cf. BhG. 10.17, referring to 
the following list of conditions of being in which God manifests 
himself (imitated in Chap. 7 of the IG.). 

.7d: “but its maintenance (remaining fixed) is just mine (also) ;” 

as in Note. 

.12b: “having become of my nature.” 

.138d: datmasambhavah, “ self-existent ” (= svayambhi). 

.14c: para “supreme” (as in Note). 

.l7a: d&hérajdtam “all sorts of food.” 

.19: it is as prana, the vital breath, that the Wind “supports the 
bodies of beings; ” cf. 11. 30c. 

.33c: Dumont fails to mention that Savitri is personified as consort of 
Brahma; and he omits samsmrtd, “ when invoked” (as goddess) or 
“recited” (as holy stanza). 

.34: I should render as in the Note. 

.45b: dtmagaih “self-going, independent” (separate from past uni- 
verses, but yet dependent on Me). 

.10d: is virudhah Soma (virudhaim patih) ? 

.27b: I cannot believe that the text is right. The v.l. rajo misram 
udaihrtam would at least give a simple and excellent meaning. 

.14d: “bondage is declared (to ensue) also by this performance” (by 
the performance, activity, of prakrti; vinaya nearly = viniyoga, 
vs. 12). 

.16b: vedavedyah, “to be known by (thru) the Veda,” “object of 
knowledge of the Veda.” 

.17b: text seems surely wrong. Possibly tvam? Or with v.l. tv 
ekatmanam ? 

.18ed: I can hardly believe that tisthati governs the accus. pardm 
gatim, which must rather depend on atitya. “This enlightened man 
abides permanently having surpassed the intelligence, (having sur- 
passed) the highest goal of the intelligent.” Paradox: different 
kinds of “ intelligence,” suggested in my rendering by different terms. 

.2ab: “no universe except Me exists.” 

. 2c, 3c ete.: “cause efficiente” seems not very good for nimitta; 
“occasion ”? (not real cause). 

9.6: “Not the (real) cause (of the plural world), O brahmans, are 
declared to be the infinite, unmanifest, unchanging Powers (of the 
[universal] dtman), which become associated with mdyaé (which, 
maya, rather than the ‘supreme powers’ of the dtman [for maéyé is 
also a Sakti of the One, see above on 2.22], is the ‘cause’ of the 
plural world); for so there is no flaw (imperfection) in the dtman. 
In it (the dtman) shines” ete. Cf. next. 

9.7: “But when joined with maya (cf. preceding) the undivided Brahman 
will be called (vaksyate) divided” ete. 
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9.8: “As one power of the spirit comes into being thru another (power), 
it acts thru ignorance (read ’vidyayd; function of mdéyd) upon the 
not concealed (soul) which remains without beginning or middle.” 
(One power, méyd, comes into being thru another, the higher power (s) 
of vs. 6; this méyd is the cause of empiric, plural existence.) 

. 16a: param adjective with dtmanam in b; delete parentheses in trans- 


lation. 
.2a-c: “what is the unmanifest cause, that is the imperishable highest 


station, free from the Strands, having knowledge of (leading to) 


perfection.” 

.3: read tannasta®. “ Having destroyed thereby the aspirations (active 
determinations) of the heart (svdénta).”—yat talliigam, “ which has 
that as its characteristic mark.” 

10.10: “ But others, at peace, fixed in their own self, cleave to the supreme 


joy which is universal ” etc. 
10. 13b: I suspect loss of na by haplology at the beginning (note meter). 
10. 14a: visvoditam, “universally risen” (as a luminary; cf. nityodiiam 


2.17). 
10. l5ed: “meditate on the prdmas by (reciting) the sacred syllable, on 


the Lord by (reciting) the Vedas.” 
11.19b: “even in misfortune, and also thru desire (when they don’t really 
need anything) .” 
11. 26a: pada, better “ words”? 
11. 66b: the v.1. agnir ityddimantratah seems more likely to be right. 
11.87b surely cannot be textually sound, but I think of no attractive 


emendation. 
11.93c: “by means of one (= this) birth; ” same as tenaiva janmané 


vs. 103. 
11.99d: brahmano vapuh, “the form (embodiment) of the Veda.” 


If the list seems long, it should be emphasized that most of the 
changes suggested are of quite minor importance; and also that 
there is no doubt room for reasonable difference of opinion about 
many of them. I have not intended to claim certainty for my 
preferences; only to save space are they stated in a way which may 
sound dogmatic. They do not in the least denote lack of apprecia- 
tion on my part of the very serious and valuable work of Professor 
Dumont. We are greatly indebted to him for this important con- 
tribution both to the ancillary literature of the Bhagavad Gita, and 
to the religious thought of medieval India. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 
Yale University. 
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Le Dict de Padma, Padma thang yig, Ms. de Lithang, traduit du 
Thibétain par GusTavE-CHARLEsS Toussaint. Bibliothéque 
de l'Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, vol. 3. ERNEST 
Leroux, Paris, 1933. Pp. 540 + three plates. 


Thanks to the work of Waddell, Griinwedel, Schlagintweit,’ and 
Laufer,? as well as to the previous publications of Toussaint,’ this 
romantic biography * of Padmasambhava, the putative founder of 
Lamaism, is well known. In a brief introduction of four pages 
Toussaint describes the MS* and the Peking printed edition on 
which his translation is based, and lists the work of some of his 
predecessors. The notes occupy but six pages (481-495) in nine 
point type, there being no attempt to evaluate the earlier trans- 
lations. Since Toussaint frankly (p. 4) admits the transitional 
character of his contribution, it is no disparagement of the author 
to say that from the philological point of view the whole work 
needs to be done over. Our ignorance of Tibetan and things Tibetan 
is so profound, and our dictionaries so poor, that at the present 
time the ideal translation of this work by one individual is a most 
difficult task. Future workers, however, examining the text chapter 
by chapter — there are 108 of varying lengths — will, relying upon 
and grateful for Toussaint’s complete draft, gradually give us an 
acceptable annotated rendering. 

A very grave fault in the publication is that it fails to give us 
an edition of the text. It is to be hoped that the editors of the 
series realize this and will invite Toussaint to allow the reproduc- 
tion of his MS along with the variants in the Peking edition. 
Once such a publication is avaliable, Tibetanists everywhere will 
be able to join in its study. Owing to the lack of an edition the 
present reviewer has been able to examine only the translation of 
folios 367-368 and 373, which Toussaint has reproduced here in 





*V. Le Dict de Padma, pp. 3-4. 

*Der Roman einer tibetischen Kénigin, Leipzig, 1911, pp. 1-9 and 239- 
251. Toussaint does not mention Laufer at all. 

* The title of this work varies a little. We have: Padma bkai thaii-yig 
(Laufer, op. cit., 239, line 4 of text), Padma bkah-yi thati-yig (Toussaint, 
folio 367a*), and Padma thaf-yig (used by the various western writers 
except Laufer; source unknown to me). 

‘This MS seems to have a close affinity to Laufer’s (op. cit., 245) Kam- 
kyo edition. 
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collotype. The rendering of these three folios is literal. A detailed 
commentary, however, is needed to make a comprehensible 
translation. 

Attention to the date in the colophon of this “ biography ” was 
first drawn, to my knowledge, by Laufer in Der Roman einer 
tibetischen Kénigin, where pp. 239-251 are given to the edition, 
translation, and discussion of the colophon of the Peking edition 
of our text. Laufer would date the text 1232° because among 
other considerations, of rather dubious (to me) value, the collection 
to which it belongs is quoted, though with appreciable variations 
in the text,® by a history compiled in 1327 (read 1328?). The 
differences between his text and the quotations, however, force 
Laufer (p. 6) to suppose that there must have been two versions 
of the Padmasambhava biography. Presumably unacquainted with 
Laufer’s work, Toussaint merely states (p. 2), quite gratuitously, 
that the date could be 1412. 

Both Laufer and Toussaint have neglected to attempt an inter- 
pretation of the complete date as given in the text. They have 
probably been guided by the statements made by both Huc’ and 
Rockhill * regarding the vagaries of the Tibetan calendar. It seems 
to me, however, that Huc’s and Rockhill’s remarks might possibly 
be valid only for the nineteenth century; that five or six hundred 
years ago the Tibetans might have followed the Chinese calendar 
more carefully. I have, therefore, re-examined the date and obtain 
a result which, at its best, is only a suggestion, and which, at its 
worst, may be only a coincidence.® 

The text chu-hbrug zla-ba bshi-bahi tshes brgyad gzah-zla-ba 
dan skar-ma dbo hdsom-pahi fiin can only mean “the day char- 
acterized by the union of [the year] water-dragon,’° eighth day of 





5 V. Pelliot, JA XI. I (1913), 661-662, note 2. 

*V. Laufer, op. cit., p. 5. 

7 Souvenirs, Paris, 1850, vol. 2, 366-370. 

5 The Land of the Lamas, p. 241. 

* This calculation is based, of course, on the hypothesis that the date is 
real. It is not at all impossible, however, that the date is wholly imagi- 
nary. Any forger could invent such a date. His Tibetan audience would 
not be inclined to doubt it, and certainly no attempt would normally be 
made to calculate back to check it. 

*° Toussaint (p. 2) translates “ Dragon d’Eau.” I note this merely as 
an example of his chief fault. He has a tendency to make his renderings 
so literal that they are no longer comprehensible. In this case, however, 
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the fourth month, a Monday, and the twelfth ** naksatra.” To 
my knowledge, the use of the naksatra to indicate the day is 
restricted to China: an additional reason for believing that we 
are here dealing with a good Chinese calendar, though I must add 
that I am unacquainted with any further such examples in Tibetan. 
By the use of Hoang’s Concordance, Schram’s Tafeln, and Ginzel’s 
Handbuch I, 463-464, it is very simple to show that this date, 
passing over for a moment the naksatra, is May 21, 1352. The 
naksatra does cause some trouble. Number 12, the one here men- 
tioned, can only be a Monday, but the date which I am suggesting 
was marked by number 5, also, of course, a Monday. Consequently, 
while awaiting further evidence, it is better to conclude that the 
Tibetan date is not equatable. 

The energy required to produce the present volume makes it a 
worthy companion to the second volume in the same series; in 
quality, it is by no means comparable to it. 





his translation, to be literal, should be “eau de dragon,” for it is usual 
in Tibetan grammar that the modifier which precedes must have the geni- 
tive suffix; otherwise, the modifier is placed after the noun. The expression 
under discussion, however, is essentially not translatable. Its value is 
purely numerical; it is item number twelve in the sexagenary cycle. 

“ Dbo is given by Sakaki’s Mahdvyutpatti 3196 as the equivalent of 
uttaraphadlguni, the latter being according to Mahdévyut® number 10 in the 
series of 28, while the tables reproduced by Ginzel’s Handbuch I, 328-329 
and 364-365 number it as twelve. Laufer and Toussaint both, presumably 
on the basis of Jiischke and Das, translate “eleven.” They have failed to 
note, however, that Jiischke begins to number his list (p. 111B) with a 
zro. His number eleven, therefore, is in reality a twelve. Das is incon- 
sistent: p. 316B the list is given correctly; dbo and gre (s.v.), however, 
are both defined as number eleven. We must conclude, therefore, that the 
Tibetan and Sanskrit names for the cycle of 28 have remained static 
equivalents, while at some period posterior to the compilation of the 
Mahdévyut°® they began to count as number one the naksatra which had been 
number 27. Meanwhile, the Chinese began to count as their number one 
the naksatra which had been number 12. When, therefore, the Tibetans 
began to follow (as seems most probable) the Chinese practise of applying 
a cycle of 28 elements to the days, they neglected entirely the definitions 
of the Mahavyut°, and merely juxtaposed the two existing cycles. The new 
Chinese order is given by Ginzel, I, 487-489, and by Havret and Chambeau, 
Mélanges sur la Chronologie Chinoise, Variétés Sinologiques No. 52, 
Shanghai, 1920, p. 25. 
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Pratityasamut padasastra des Ullangha, kritisch behandelt und aus 
dem Chinesischen ins Deutsche iibertragen von Vasupry 
GoKHALE, Bonn, 1930. Pp. 32. Inaugural-Dissertation.! 


Dr. Gokhale has made an excellent annotated translation of a 
Chinese version of an eclectic, scholastic, Madhyamika work on the 
formula of Dependant Origination. This text came to China as 
part of the booty obtained by Liu Fang after his attack upon 
Lin-i in 605 a.p.? The original author of this work is called by 
the Chinese translator Yii-léng-chia (— sixth cent. Yut-léng-ka).' 
He is unknown elsewhere, but from a comparison of the work’s 
content with other texts, Gokhale concludes that he flourished in 
the first quarter of the fifth century. Such reasoning is always 
interesting, but the hypothetical nature of the conclusion needs to 
be boldly underscored. The last remark applies with equal force 
to Gokhale’s reconstruction of the history of his B text. Pp. 4-12 
of the introduction are, on the whole, too conjectural. 

Gokhale does not make it clear in note 1 on p. 14 that the correct 
title can only be “ Preface to the Pratityasamutpada-siitra and 
-Sistra.” The necessary change should, therefore, be made in the 
title on p. 14. 

The translation of a Chinese Buddhist text demands a thorough 
knowledge of Sanskrit and Buddhist doctrine. Dr. Gokhale is well 
qualified in this respect, and I have no changes to suggest in his 
translation of the text proper. In addition, however, he also 
translates the preface to the Chinese translation. This being not 
only a preface but also an original Chinese composition, it is natural 





1V. L. de la Vallée-Poussin in Bibliographie Bouddhique II, 58. 

* For this episode and a summarized biography of the two who translated 
this text (Yen-ts‘ung and Dharmagupta), presumably from the Sanskrit, 
v. Chavannes BEFEO 3. 438-440, Pelliot BEFEO 4.187, Sui shu 3. 2a", 
and T‘ung chien kang mu (Yii-p‘i woodblock edition) 36. 62a. 

* Gokhale’s reconstruction, Ullahgha, is bad phonetically, and, as far as 
I know, seems to have no support from the Indian onomasticon. L. de la 
Vallée-Poussin has rightly objected to it and has made a poorer suggestion 
in order, I presume, to show the futility of hazardous reconstructions. 
In this name as well as in his Suddhamati (the Chinese translate Ching-i), 
however, Gokhale has merely followed Nanjio. He is not, therefore, 
entirely to blame; the men who guided him in the preparation of his thesis 
should have insisted upon the necessary corrections. Note 2 on p. 5 
exhibits a knowledge of the theoretical nature of the reconstruction, but 
Gokhale does not have the courage of his conviction. 
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that it should cause some difficulty. I would suggest, therefore, 
the following corrections: P. 14*-° “ Reasoning [can] treat ex- 
haustively of truth. Devices * [can] treat exhaustively of the world 
about us. [Therefore,] the five Causes, the seven Results, and the 
law of Dependant Origination in twelve parts are given in detail 
in these [two texts,® that we may reach an understanding of 
duhkha]. P. 15'-* ..bekannt gemacht. As for such a sitra [as 
the present one] it merely belongs to the same class as those [just 
mentioned]. Wasdurch.. P.15** ..ausgefiihrt. Beginning with 
“stimulus ” and ending with “subduing [of the kleSas],” in all, 
there are eleven sections; taken separately, there are 120 questions. 
Ihr Sinn.. P. 15*® ..verfasst. To explain his sastra: Er trifft.. 
P. 16*-* the verbs should be in the past tense. 

The above criticisms do not affect in any way the concrete and 
valuable contribution that Gokhale has made here to the study of 
Buddhism. He has made available to a broader field of workers a 
careful translation of one more of those many texts whose original 
has been preserved only in a Chinese and a Tibetan translation. 
It belongs among the good theses of the German type. 


JAMES R. WARE. 
Harvard University. 


Monggo Han Sai Da Sekiyen; Die Mandschufassung von Secen 
Sagang’s Mongolischer Geschichte. ... Herausgegeben von 
EricH HaEniscH. Leipzig: Asta Magor, 1933. 124 pages. 


Professor Haenisch published in 1931 a romanization of a Mongol 
text, the Secret History of the Mongols (Abhandl. der Phil. hist. 
Kl. d. Séchischen Akad., vol. 41). Now he has published a Manchu 
version of Secen Sagang’s History of the Mongols. Chinese and 
Mongolian texts of this work have been known for some time, and 
a German translation was made by I. J. Schmidt in 1829, published 
in St. Petersburg. Six years ago, a Manchu version of the work 
was found in a Peking palace, and it is this text which is now 
published. Professor Haenisch has provided an excellent intro- 
duction and critical notes, and has made available for scholars an 
important source for the study of Mongol history. 





‘More exactly, perhaps, “literary works,” or “talk.” Cf. Ting, s. v., 
2212B. ° Of. paragraph 2 of this review. 
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The Herald Wind. By Ciara M. Canpuin. New York: Durrtoy, 
1934. 113 pages. 


This new volume in the Wisdom of the East Series is a collection 
of translated poems of the Sung period. The subtitle, “ Poems, 
Lyrics and Songs,” is somewhat misleading, as all the poems are 
of the tz‘u type, and are intended to be sung to melodies. The tz‘u 
is explained in a foreword by Hu Shih. The introduction by L. 
Cranmer-Byng is not so good as one has come to expect from him, 
and contains general statements which might be disputed. For the 
sinologist, the book is valuable in that it reveals the poetic side of 
men famous for other lines of endeavor. Ou-yang Hsiu, Ssu-ma 
Kuang, Wang An-shih, Su Shih, Ch‘eng Hao, and Chu Hsi are 
represented in the collection. The English translation is inferior 
to the work of Waley. 


The New Orient: Vol. Il, The Far East. Chicago: Open Court, 
1933. 394 pages. 

This volume covers a wide field, including articles on Persia, 
Central and Russian Asia, Japan, India, China, and Africa. The 
articles are by capable men, but are popular in character. Three 
are by Japanese, and five by Chinese. There is not much to say 
in reviewing such a volume in the journal of a learned society, 
except that it is an excellent thing to have popular books of this 
type written by properly qualified men. The book would be valuable 
to scholars also, in any field not their own. It contains one article 
of real scholarly value, Dr. Laufer’s brief account of the “ Turtle 
Island” myth. The book is published through the generosity of 


Mrs. Carus. 


The Chinese Periodical Press: 1800-1912. By Roswextt S. Brirron. 
Shanghai: KretLty anp WALSH, 1933. 151 pages; 24 plates. 


The development of periodical literature in China, the effect of 
that literature on the Chinese, and the indigenous and foreign 
factors which affected its growth, are and will be matters of great 
importance in the history of culture. This little book claims to be 
only a sketch, but its author is too modest. His methods and 
critical judgment can be recommended to the authors of more 
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ambitious works on modern China. Since McMaster, the impor- 
tance of journalistic literature to the historian has been fully 
realized, but the native press has been largely neglected by western 
writers on modern China. Mr. Britton goes to the original sources 
and gives the Chinese names, though not usually exact dates. His 
classified bibliography is good, and he gives indices of periodicals 
and persons, but no footnotes. Influential articles are sometimes 
translated in full. This book will take its place with the few pieces 
of good work in sinology produced by Americans. 


J. K. SHRyock. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


Meeting of the Committee on Policy 


The first meeting of the Committee on Policy (JOURNAL 54. 228-29) was 
held at the Lenape Club, Philadelphia, on June 22, 1934, at 10.15 a. m. 
Chairman Morgenstern presided and there were also present the other 
members of the Committee: Messrs. Bull, Edgerton, Montgomery, Olmstead, 
Sturtevant, and Ware; also in attendance were the three consulting 
members: Professor Kent, President of the Society, Professor Speiser, 
representing the Editors of the JouRNAL, and Mr. Graves, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the American Council of Learned Societies. Dr. Bull was elected 
Secretary of the meeting. 

The meeting was devoted in the main to a discussion of the suggestions 
submitted by members of the Committee and by Mr. Graves. Attention 
centered on the following problems: 


a. Enlargement of the scope of the Society in various ways, including 
the fostering of interest in the modern Orient. 
b. Enlargement of the influence of the Society in universities and 
colleges. 
The enlargement of research activities and of the distribution of the 
Society’s publications. 
Improvement of the Society’s annual meetings. 
Coordination of the three fields of the Society. 
Reorganization of the administration of the Society. 
The establishment of local branches of the Society and possible 
appointment of additional standing committees. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.40 p. m. The next meeting will be held in 
New York during the Christmas recess. 

Special work has been detailed to five Sub-Committees, which were 
appointed by Professor Kent, at the request of Chairman Morgenstern. 
The function and the membership of each Sub-Committee are as follows: 


1. Sub-Committee to study the Constitution of the Society and to make 
recommendations for amendments embodying changes suggested at 
the meeting of June 22: E, H, Sturtevant, Chmn.; A. T. Olmstead, 
L. 8. Bull. 

2. Sub-Committee on the program of the annual meetings: A. T. 
Olmstead, Chmn.; J. R. Ware, O. R. Sellers, L. C. Barret. 

3. Sub-Committee to consider future publications: E. A. Speiser, Chmn.; 
J. K. Shryock, F. Edgerton. 

4. Sub-Committee to suggest action by the Society looking toward the 
initiation and maintenance of instruction in colleges and universi- 
ties in the various fields of the Society: J. A, Montgomery, Chmn.; 
M. Graves, R. G. Kent. 
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5. Sub-Committee on enlargement of membership and resources: Presi- 
dent Morgenstern, Chmn.; E. H. Sturtevant, J. R. Ware, E. A. 
Speiser. 

Chairman Morgenstern is ex officio member of each Sub-Committee. 
Reports on the work of the Sub-Committees are to be sent to Professor 
Kent not later than December 1, for distribution to the entire Committee 
before the next meeting. 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


The National Library of Peip‘ing, with the support of the Chinese 
Committee of the League of Nations’s Commission on International 
Intellectual Cooperation, has begun the publication of a Quarterly Bul- 
letin of Chinese Bibliography. This periodical, of which the first number 
(in a Chinese, an English, and a “combined” edition) has just appeared, 
continues the work hitherto carried on, courageously but inadequately, 
by Book News from China, irregularly issued for the last few years by 
the Peip‘ing Union Book Store. The present number contains current 
bibliographies of books published in China, notes of scholarly organizations 
and undertakings, and special articles. Later numbers will emphasize the 
bibliographical sections at the expense of special articles; and it is to be 
hoped that a series of resumé bibliographical articles covering work in the 
separate fields will be published. The editor of the new journal is Dr. 
T. K. Koo, at the National Library of Peip‘ing, China. 


This year has seen the organization in Tokyo of the Kokusai Bunka 
Shinko Kai (Society for International Cultural Relations). This insti- 
tution, generously supported by the Japanese, has published, April 1934, 
an elaborate program of activities, involving the production of translations, 
bibliographies, abstracts, hand-books, and other implements of study and 
research. Prince Fumimaro Konoye, President of the House of Peers, and 
Professor Masaharu Anesaki of the Tokyo Imperial University, both of 
whom hold high office in the new Society, have recently visited America 
and consulted many American scholars with respect to future activities. 
Dr. Setsuichi Aoki is general secretary of the Society; his address is 
10 Marunouchi 3-chome (Naka 7-gokwan), Kojimachiku, Tokyo. 


American School of Indic and Iranian Studies 


Under the date of June 14, 1934, a Certificate of Incorporation was filed 
with the Recorder of Deeds in the District of Columbia in the name of a 
new scientific organization, to be known henceforward as The American 
School of Indic and Iranian Studies. The following are the Trustees of 
the corporation: LeRoy C. Barret, Harold H. Bender, W. Norman Brown, 
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Walter E. Clark, Franklin Edgerton, Mortimer Graves, A. V. Williams 
Jackson, Horace H. F. Jayne, and Truman Michelson. 

The Board of Trustees held its first meeting in Bennett Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, on June 15, 1934. It was voted to accept the Certificate 
of Incorporation filed with the Recorder of Deeds of the District of 
Columbia as a charter of the School. The following officers were unani- 
mously elected: President—W. Norman Brown; Vice-President— Franklin 
Edgerton; Secretary-Treasurer— Mortimer Graves. 

The School will cooperate with the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston in 
a joint excavation of a site in the Indus Valley as soon as a concession 
has been secured from the proper authorities in England and in India. 


PERSONALIA 


Dr. Kurt Sethe, Professor of Egyptology at the University of Berlin and 
member of the Prussian Academy of Sciences, died on July 6, 1934, at the 
age of 61. By the death of Professor Sethe Oriental scholarship has lost 
one of its most brilliant and forceful representatives. He was an inde- 
fatigable student and a prolific and challenging writer, a great scholar and 
a great teacher. Egyptology will feel his loss very keenly, especially since 
the passing of Dr. Sethe follows closely upon the death of the great English 
Egyptologist, Professor F. Llewellyn Griffith. Both were Honorary Members 
of the Society. 

Mr. Battiscombe Gunn, Curator of Egyptology at the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been called to Oxford to succeed the late 
F. L. Griffith. 

Professor Millar Burrows, of Brown University, has been called to the 
chair of Biblical Literature at the Yale Divinity School. Professor 
Burrows is President of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 

Dr. Henry S. Gehman, of Princeton University, has been appointed 
Professor of Biblical Literature at the Princeton Divinity School. 

Professor W. N. Brown, of the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
elected Director of the recently organized American School of Indie and 
Iranian Studies. 

Professor E, A. Speiser, of the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
elected Director of the American School of Oriental Research in Baghdad. 

Dr. Alexander Sperber, formerly of the University of Bonn, will lecture 
on Biblical Philology at the Dropsie College of Philadelphia during the 


year 1934-35. 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


AT THE MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA, 1934 





The sessions of the One Hundred and Forty-sixth Meeting of 
the Society were held in Philadelphia on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday April 3rd, 4th and 5th, 1934. Four of the sessions were 
held at the University of Pennsylvania Museum and two at the 
Dropsie College. The following members were present at one or 
more sessions : 


Adler Duncan Kent 
Albright Edgerton, F. Keogh 
Archer Emeneau Kraeling, C. H. 
Barret : Enslin Legrain 
Barton Feng McClellan 
Bates, M. 8. Fernald, Miss McDowell 
Bender Finkel Macht 
Benjamin Fowler MacRae 
Benze, C. T. Freifelder March 
Benze, W. T. Gates, Miss Matthews, I. G. 
Bergman Gehman Meek 
Berkooz Gest Michelson 
Briggs Gottheil Montgomery 
Britton Grant, E. Moon 
Brooks, Mrs. Graves Morgenstern 
Brown, W. N. Gunn Miiller 
Bull Hackney, Miss Newell 
Burrows Hahn, Miss Obermann 
Butin Hall, Miss Ogden, C. J. 
Cadbury Hamilton Orlinsky 
Chapin, Miss Hardy Paton, Mrs. 
Chi Harris, Z. 8S. Poleman 
Ch’iu Hatch Regner 
Clendenin Haupert Reich 
Cook, Mrs. Hitti Reider 
Coomaraswamy Horwitz Ridgley 
Debevoise Hussey, Miss Rudolph, Miss 
DeLong Jackson, A. V. W. Sakanishi, Miss 
Dengler Jackson, Mrs. Schmidt, N. 
DeWitt, Mrs. Jastrow, Mrs. Schoch 
Dumont Jurji Shryock 
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Simsar Sturtevant Uhl 

Skoss Swann, Miss Ware, J. R. 

Smith, Miss L. P. Taylor, W. R. Weitzel 

Speiser Tchernowitz Wolfe 

Sprengling Torrey Wright, W. L. 

Stephens Tyng Yaure Total 10) 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At 10.10 a. m. on Tuesday, the first session of the meeting was 
called to order by President Richard J. H. Gottheil in the audi- 
torium of the University of Pennsylvania Museum. Reading of 
the minutes of the meeting at New York in 1933 was dispensed 
with as these were already in print (JouRNAL 53. 366). There 
were no corrections and the minutes were approved. 

Professor Montgomery, Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, presented his committee’s report in the form of a printed 
programme. It was announced that the succeeding sessions were 
to be on Tuesday afternoon and evening at the University Museum, 
on Wednesday morning and afternoon at the Dropsie College and 
Thursday morning at the University Museum, and that the Annual 
Dinner of the Society would be on Wednesday evening at the Penn 
Athletic Club. It was also announced that members were invited 
to luncheon on Tuesday by the University of Pennsylvania and on 
Wednesday by the Dropsie College. It was further announced that 
the Penn Athletic Club had courteously offered all its facilities to 
members of the Society. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Professor LeRoy C. Barret, pre- 
sented the following report: 


Again it is necessary to report a decrease in the total number of 
members. There are now on the list of members 756 names, a net loss 
of 29. At and since the last meeting 37 have been elected to corporate 
membership, 7 of whom did not accept membership and have therefore 
been dropped from the list, 45 members have resigned and death has 
removed 13. We have fared better than some societies but not so well 
as others. 

There have been no outstanding events to record as features of the 
activities of the Society during the last year, but it is evident that a large 
number of our members are very busy in their chosen fields, and there 
seem to be good reasons to think that today the Orient is receiving 
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increasing and more fruitful attention. Our program seems to show some- 
thing of this; and, as the Corresponding Secretary reported last year, it 
is becoming more difficult to maintain some of the most cherished features 
of our meetings. 

During the year the Society was represented by Dr. Zeitlin at the 
Seventh International Congress of Historical Sciences at Warsaw and 
delegates were appointed also to the Seventh Indian Oriental Conference 
at Baroda. 

The Corresponding Secretary attended the Tenth Annual Conference of 
Secretaries held in Washington on January 27th in connection with the 
meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies. The most important 
discussions by the secretaries concerned the qualifications of delegates 
from the constituent societies, a proposed general fund to supplement pub- 
lication funds of constituent societies, and certain questions relating to 
the publication of dissertations. 

Let us now record briefly the names and services of those members whose 
deaths have been reported since the last meeting. 


Epwarp Cuter, Professor of Assyriology at the University of Chicago 
and previously at the University of Pennsylvania, enhanced his well 
founded reputation when a University of Chicago expedition under his 
direction uncovered the palace of Sargon II at Khorsabad in 1928, and he 
was carrying forward the preparation of an Assyrian dictionary, a task 
first started by Professor Luckenbill. Active in the work of the Oriental 
Society, he was a vice-president at the time of his death. Died June 21, 


1933, at the age of 48. 


RayMonp P. DoveHerty, Professor of Assyriology and Curator of the 
Babylonian collection at Yale University had shown wide and fruitful 
interest in the field of Semitic studies which he cultivated with conscien- 
tious devotion and care, and had also labored earnestly for the welfare of 
the Oriental Society. Died July 13, 1933, at the age of 55. 


HyMAN GiRsON ENELOW, rabbi of Temple Emmanu-El in New York for 
twenty-two years, was a scholarly and spiritual interpreter of Judaism, 
and author of a dozen volumes, mostly on practical religion, besides many 
shorter articles. He was accounted a great pulpit orator, devoted to the 
highest ideals of scholarship and culture. Died on shipboard in the 
Mediterranean on February Ist, 1934. 


GrorcE WILLIAM GILMoRE, having helped to establish a college in Seoul, 
Korea, later taught at Bangor Theological Seminary and at Meadville 
Theological Seminary, and for many years edited the Homiletic Review. 
He became a member of our Society in 1928. Died August 22, 1933. 


Professor F. LLEWELLYN GRIFFITH, distinguished British Egyptologist 
highly skilled in the decipherment of difficult scripts, was a great student 
of the language who had published many texts from all periods of Egyptian 
history, and had done much work in Egyptian archaeology. Elected an 
Honorary Member of the Society in 1931, he died March 14, 1934. 
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JacoB HoscHANDER, Professor of Biblical Literature at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York for ten years had labored effectively in 
the field of Biblical History and Archaeology. He had been previously 
Instructor in Semitic Languages at the Dropsie College, contributing 
valuable books and articles. Died October 28, 1933, at the age of 60. 


GrorGE ALEXANDER Konut, poet, scholar, educator, and benefactor of 
education, was regarded as an embodiment of the highest intellectual tra- 
dition of the Jewish people, and was mourned by many as a most lovable 
man. Died December 31, 1933, at the age of 59. 


MELviIn Grove KYLE, a minister of the United Presbyterian Church, was 
well known as lecturer, author, educator and archaeologist, who shared in 
the notable work of several expeditions in Palestine. He was president 
of Xenia Theological Seminary from 1923 to 1930, and in 1927 was 
moderator of the General Assembly of his church. Died May 25, 1933, at 
the age of 75. 


ALBERT Morton LyTuoor, Curator Emeritus of the Egyptian Department 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, for over twenty years 
conducted excavations in Egypt which provided much material for the 
Museum’s fine collection. He was present at the opening of the tomb of 
Tut-Ankh-Amin in 1923. Died January 29, 1934, aged 65. 


WILLIAM G. THOMPSON, a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
was a member of the Semitic department at Columbia University, devoting 
himself to archaeological studies; he also published several books, dealing 
with comparative religion, Church History, and with Babylonian history. 


The following members, concerning whom information is not yet 
forthcoming have also died since the last meeting of the Society: 
Mr. JouN R. SLATTERY, a life member residing in France, elected in 1903. 


Prof. LEo SuPPAN, of the St. Louis College of Pharmacy, elected in 1920; 
Dr. F. W. Dickinson, of San Antonio, Texas, elected in 1929. 


Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. 

Tribute was paid to Professor Dougherty by Professor Stephens, 
upon whose motion the following minute was unanimously adopted: 


By the death of Raymond Philip Dougherty on July 13, 1933 the 
American Oriental Society has lost an important and distinguished mem- 
ber. He served the Society unselfishly and faithfully in various important 
official capacities from 1926 to the time of his death. He contributed to 
Assyriological learning, and distinguished himself by his archaeological 
explorations in Mesopotamia, his numerous editions of cuneiform texts 
and his intensive researches in Neo-Babylonian history and culture. His 
untimely death leaves us with the memory of a vigorous scholar in his 
prime, a wise counsellor, and a warm and faithful friend. We record the 
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feeling of great loss which we have sustained by his death, and extend to 
his widow assurances of our sincere and respectful sympathy. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer, Professor John C. Archer, presented the follow- 
ing report: 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1933. 


Receipts 


Cash Balance, Jan. 1, 1933 $9,290.23 
Dues (from 420 members) 2,251.39 
Life Membership (R. D. Dalal) 
Sales: JOURNAL (net) 

American Oriental Series (net) 

Library Catalogues (6) 

Barton’s Royal Inscriptions 


JOURNAL Reprints 

Corrections 
Nies Fund Income 535.41 
Abbott Legacy 5,550.00 
Interest : 

Yale University (on deposits) 

Mortgage 

Virginian Ry 

Minn. Gen. Elec. Co 


Net Total Income (deducting cash balance and 
Abbott legacy) 4,228.18 
Including Abbott Fund 9,778.18 
Grand Total ———— $19,068.41 


JOURNAL: 
Printing (Furst) 
Reprints (Furst) 
Corrections (Furst) 
Stock (Furst) 
Yale Press, Refund 
Book Reviews, JOURNAL 
Binding (Library) 


Dues, A. C. L. S 
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Expenses: 
Secretary 145.27 
Editors 31.93 
Clerical (Yale) 90.32 
Stock (Yale) 43.59 


Honoraria: 
W. N. Brown 200.00 
J. K. Shryock 200.00 
E, A. Speiser 200.00 
J. C. Archer 100.00 


Total Expenditures $4,164.23 
Balance 14,904.18 


Grand Total ; —————. $19,068.41 


The SpecIAL Funps of the Society, Jan. 1, 1934: 

Abbott, with interest $5,690.00 
Bradley 3,000.00 
Casanovicz 150.00 
Cotheal 1,500.00 

1,000.00 
Publication, with interest ; 103.86 
Life Membership Fund 4,000.00 
Monograph, with interest 1,243.47 
Nies Income, with interest 4,145.83 
Reserve 2,000.00 

$22,833.16 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1934: 
I icc th a ssh idea mh 1 Ow 
First Mortgage 6,000.00 
Bonds, Virginian Ry 1,000.00 
Minneap. Gen. El 1,000.00 
Stock, C. R. I. & P. Ry 
$22,979.18 
Net Cash $ 146.02 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The report of the Auditing Committee was then read by the 
Recording Secretary as follows: 


It is hereby certified that the accounts of the Treasurer have been 
examined, and have been found correct, and that the foregoing Report is in 
conformity with the accounts. 

K. 8. LATOURETTE, 
for the Auditors. 
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Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Librarian, Professor Andrew Keogh, presented the follow- 
ing report: 

During 1933/34, 82 volumes and 344 numbers of perodicals were added 
to the Society’s library. Of the periodicals 315 numbers were in continua- 
tion of sets already in the library; 29 were titles new to the library. The 
29 new periodicals represented an unusually large figure; the 82 volumes 
an unusually small one, the smallest since 1925/26 when only 59 volumes 
were added. 

Four new Journals have been placed on the exchange list; 11 old ones 
have been dropped, either because the interest was not primarily Oriental 
or because the library had not received the publication for some years. 

The cataloguing of books, pamphlets, and periodicals is up to date. 

There has been a decided increase in the use of the library both by 
members of the Society living at a distance and by those in and near 
New Haven. 


Following is a list of accessions for the year: * 

‘Abd al-Hayy ibn ad-Dahhak ibn Mahmud Gardizi. Kitab Zainu’ 1-Akhbar, 
ed. by Muhammad Nazim. 1928. (E. G. Browne memorial series, 1) 

Abhandlungen zur Erinnerung an Hirsch Perez Chajes. 1933. (Verdéffentli- 
chungen der Alexander Kohut memorial foundation, Bd. VII) 

R. Accademia delle scienze dell’Istituto di Bologna. Classe di scienze 
morali. Indice generale per autori delle pubblicazioni scientifiche in 
essa classe dalla sua origine ad oggi, 1906-7-1931-32. 1932-XI. 

Akademija nauk. Institut vostokovedeniia. Trudy. v. 1-[5] 1932-33. 

— Zapiski. v. I. 1932. 

Andarj-i Adshnar-i dinadk, ed. by Ervad Bamanji Nasarvanji Dhabhar. 
1930. (Pahlavi text series, no. 4) 

Aptowitzer, V. Kain und Abel in der Agada. 1922. (Alexander Kohut 
memorial foundation. Veréffentlichungen, Bd. 1) 

Bataviaasch genootschap van kunsten en wetenschappen. Jaarboek, 1933. 
[1933] 

Bergdolt, E. Beitriige zur Geschichte der Botanik im Orient I. Ibn. 
Wahhschija: Die Kultur des Veilchens (Viola odorata L.) und die 
Bedingungen des Bliihens in der Ruhezeit. [1932]. 

Berlin. Hochschule fiir die Wissenschaft des Judentums. Bericht 46. 
1929. 

Bibliografiia Vostoka, v. I. 1932. 





*The Editors call attention to the fact that reference in this list 
constitutes acknowledgment of many publications sent to the JOURNAL 
for review. 


? 
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Buck, P. H. Ethnology of Tongareva. 1932. (Bernice P. Bishop museum, 
Bulletin 92) 

Bulletin d’études orientales, t. 1-2, fase. 1. [1931-32] 

Burrows, E. G. Native music of the Tuamotus. 1933. (Bernice P. Bishop 
museum. Bulletin 109) 

Ceylon. Historical mss. commission. First report June, 1933. 1933. 
(Ceylon sessional paper, IX, 1933) 

Ceylon literary register. 3d series. v. 1., no. 1. 1931. 

Chen Teng-Yuen. Historical study of the Fan library at Ningpo. [1932?] 
(Nanking. Univ. Inst. of Chinese cultural studies. Pub. (Ser. A)) 

Chicago. University. Oriental institute. The Oriental institute of the 
Univ. of Chicago. In commemoration of the dedication of the 
Oriental institute building, Dec. 5th, 1931. [1931] 

Chisda-Goldberg, L. Der Osirisname “roi.” Ein Osirisname in der Bibel. 
1925. 

Cochin, India (State). Archaeological dept. Administration report for 
the year 1107 M. E. (1931-1932) [1932] 

Cousens, H. Mediaeval temples of the Dakhan. 1931. (India. Archae- 
ological survey. [Reports. New] imperial series, XLVIIT) 

Damascus. Institut francais d’archéologie et d’art musulmans. Section 
scientifique des arabisants. Mélanges. t. 1 (1929). 1929. 

Dara Shikih, Muhammad. Majma ‘-ul-bahrain; or, The mingling of the 
two oceans. Ed. by M. Mahfuz-ul-Haq. 1929. (Bibliotheca Indica. 
Work no. 246. Issue no. 1497. New Series) 

[Da’id al-Manaiwi] Der Leuchtturm von Alexandria, von Paul Kahle. Mit 
Beitriigen von Georg Jacob. 1930. (Das Orientalische Schatten- 
theater, 1. Bd.) 

The Deccan Sabha, Poona. Report 1929-30. 1930. 

Donner, K. Ethnological notes about the Yenisey-Ostyak (in the Turuk- 
hansk region) 1933. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia LXVI) 

Donner, K. Samojedische Wérterverzeichnisse, gesammelt und neu hrsg. 
von K. Donner. 1932. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia, 
LXIV) 

Enzyklopidie des Judentums. Probeheft. [1926] 

Fabricius, K. The Hittite system of land tenure in the second millenium 
B.C. (sahhan and luzzi) 1929. 

The Fifth army in the Shanghai war. [1932] 

{Fischel, W. J.] Joseph Horovitz (1874-1931) [by W. J. Fischel and 8. 
D. F. Gotein] 1932. 

Gordon, B. L. Ophthalmology in the Bible and in the Talmud [1933] 

Granet, M. Chinese civilization. 1930. (The History of civilization. 
[Pre-history and antiquity]) 

Granqvist, H. Marriage conditions in a Palestinian village. 1931. 
(Societas scientiarum Fennica. Commentationes humanarum littera- 
rum, III. 8) 

Gregory, S. M. Side-lights on early Armenia. 1932. 

“allel” (The praise) Hebrew monthly magazine, devoted to music and 
song. No. 1. 1930. 
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Hamburg. Kulturwissenschaftliche Bibliothek Warburg. Vortriige der 
Bibliothek Warburg, 1930/31. 1932. 

Héfner, M. Zur altsiidarabischen Epigraphik und Archiiologie II. [n.d.] 

Hormazyar Framarz. The Persian Rivayats of Hormazyar Framarz and 
others. Their version with introduction and notes by Ervad Bamanji 
Nusserwanji Dhabhar. 1932. 

Horovitz, J. Koranische Untersuchungen. 1926. (Studien zur Geschichte 
und Kultur des islamischen Orients. Zwanglose Beihefte zu der 
Zeitschrift “Der Islam.” Hft. IV) 

Hwang Yuin-Mei. Chronological biography of Shao Er-Yuin. [19327] 
(Nanking. Univ. Inst. of Chinese cultural studies. Publ. (Ser. A)) 
Hwang Yuin-Mei. A re-examination of Chinese ancient spurious writings. 
[1932?] (Nanking. Univ. Institute of Chinese cultural studies. 

Publ. (Ser. A)) 

Idelsohn, A. Z. Diwan of Hebrew and Arabic poetry of the Yemenite Jews. 
Collected from mss. and ed. by A. Z. Idelsohn with additional notes 
and corrections by H. Torezyner. 1930. (The Sigmund Rheinstrom 
memorial publications, no. 1) 

India. Census commissioner. Census of India, 1931, by J. H. Hutton. To 
which is annexed an actuarial report by L. S. Vaidyanathan. 1933. 
2v. 

India and the world. A monthly organ of internationalism and cultural 
federation. v. 1, no. 3, 12. 1932. 

India house, London. Library. A short catalogue. 1933. 

Indian linguistics. Bulletin of the Linguistic society of India, v. 1, no. 
1, 5-6. 1931. 

Indologica Pragensia. Hrsg. von Moriz Winternitz und Otto Stein. I. 
1929. (Prague. Deutsche Universitit. Philosophische Fakultit. 
Schriften, 2) 

Jarring, G. Studien zu einer osttiirkischen Lautlehre. 1933. 

Jirku, A. Die Wanderungen der Hebriier im dritten und zweiten vor- 
christlichen Jahrtausend. 1924. (Der Alte Orient, Bd. 24, Hft. 2) 

Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. Oriental conference papers. 1932. 

The Karnatak historical review, v. 1-2, no. 1. 1931. 

Kepelino. Kepelino’s traditions of Hawaii, ed. by M. W. Beckwith. 1932. 
(Bernice P. Bishop museum. Bulletin 95) 

Kerala Society, Trivandrum. Kerala society papers, 1928. 1928. 

Kettunen, L. E. Niytteitii vatjan kielesti, julkaisseet L. Kettunen ja L. 
Posti. 1932. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia LXIII) 

Kirtya liefrinck—Van der Tuuk. Mededeelingen. Afl. 1. 1929. 

Kittel, F. A Cannada-English dictionary. 1894. 

Korean folk-lore, no. 1. 1933. 

Lazarus, N. R. Prayer in Bible and Talmud, Nahida Remy. Tr. from the 
German by Henry Cohen. 2d ed rev. 1910. 

Lévi, 8. Un systéme de philosophie bouddhique. Matériaux pour |’étude 
du systéme Vijfiaptimatra. 1932. (Bibliothéque de l’&cole des hautes 
études. Sciences historiques et philologiques. 260. fasc.) 
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Litterae orientales; orientalischer Literatur-bericht., Hft. 42, 53-55, 5B 


1930-34. 





McAllister, J.G. Archaeology of Oahu. 1933. (Bernice P. Bishop museun— 


Bulletin 104) 


The Macdonald presentation volume; a tribute to Duncan Black Macdonalif 


1933. 
Macler, F. Chrestomathie de l’arménien moderne avec vocabulaire. 1932 


(Paris. Ecole nationale des langues orientales vivantes. Biblithéque = 


t. 12) 


Mahabharata. The Mahabharata of Krishna-dwaipayana Vyasa. Tr. int i 
English prose [by Kisari Mohan Ganguli] Books 1-2, 12-18. 1890-93.F 


3 Vv. 
Margolis, M.L. XOQRIZ. [1926] 


Moberg, A. On some Syriac fragments of the book of Timotheos Ailura§ 


against the Synod of Chalcedon. 1928. 

Modi, P. M. Aksara, a forgotten chapter in the history of Indian phi- 
losophy. 1932. 

Montgomery, J. A. Oriental studies in the University. [1934] 

Muséon. Table des années 1882 4 1931, dressées par A. van Lantschoot. 
1932. (Bibliothéque du Muséon, 4) 

Nanking journal, v. 2, no. 2. 1932. 

Narasimhiengar, M. T. The divine doctrine; or, Universal religion. 1931. 

Nau, F. N. Les arabes chrétiens de Mésopotamie et de Syrie du VII¢ a 
VIIIe siécle. 1933. (Cahiers de la Société asiatique. Premiére sér., I) 

Nioradze, G. Der Paliolithiker in der Héhle Dewiss-Chwreli. 1933. 
(Travaux du Musée de Géorgie, VI) 


Osteuropa. Zeitschrift fiir die gesamten Fragen des europiiischen Osten: § 
Im Auftrage der Deutschen Gesellschaft zum Studium Osteuropas. 4 § 


Jahrg., Hit. 9. 1929. 
Oudheidkundige dienst in Nederlandsch-Indié. Hommage du Service arché- 


ologique des Indes néerlandaises au premier Congrés des préhistorien: 


d’Extréme-Orient 4 Hanoi, 25-31 janvier 1932. 1932. 

Pafichatantra. The Panchatantra reconstructed. Tr. by F. Edgerton 
1924. (American oriental series, v. 2-3) 

Panjab university historical society, Lahore. Journal, v. 1-2. 1932-33. 

Paris. Musée Guimet. Studes d’orientalisme, pub. par le Musée Guimet 
& la mémoire de Raymonde Linossier. 1932. 2 v. 

Piri Re’Iis Bahrije. Das tiirkische Segelhandbuch fiir das Mittellandische 
Meer vom Jahr 1521. Hrsg. von P. Kahle. Bd. I-II. 1926. 2v. 

[Rescher, 0O.] ed. Orientalistische Miszellen. 1925. 


Review of philosophy and religion; being the Journal of the Academy of F 


philosophy and religion, v. 1, no. 1-2. 1930. 
Rhodokanakis, N. Dingliche Rechte im alten Siidarabien. [1930] 


—— Studien zur Lexicographie und Grammatik des Altsiidarabischen f 


1931. 
—— Zum Siedlungswesen im alten Siidarabien. [1929] 


U 
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if Royal Asiatic society of Great Britain and Ireland. Index of the contents 


of the Journal for the decade 1920 to 1929. [1933] 


| Royal Asiatic society of Great Britain and Ireland. Bombay branch. 


Annual report, 1932. [1932] 


' Sanjana, Darab dastur Peshotan. Collected works. 1932. 


Saqi, ed. by Md. Fathulla Khan. v. 1, no. 1. 1932. 
Sbath, P. 1500 manuscrits scientifiques et littéraires trés anciens, en 
arabe et en syriaque. 1926. 


Shapurji Kavasji Hodivala. Cuneiform inscriptions transcribed into 


Sanskrit an Avesta. 1931. 


) Skachkov, P. E. Bibliografiia Kitaia, 1730-1930. 1932. 
' Stimson, J. F. The cult of Kiho-tumu. 1933. (Bernice P. Bishop 


museum. Bulletin 111) 


| —— Tuamotuan religion. 1933. (Bernice P. Bishop museum. Bulletin 


103) 


i— Suomalais-ugrilainen seura, Helsingfors. Liber semisaecularis Societatis 


Vile au 
sér., I) 


1933. 


Ostens. F 
ypas. 4 Fe 


- arché & 


toriens 
gerton. 


2-33. 
Guimet 


ndische 
Vv. 


emy of 


ischen. 


fenno-ugricae. 1933. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia, 
LXVII) 

Suzuki, D. T. Essays in Zen Buddhism (second series). 1933. 

Tallgren, O. J. Los nombres drabes de las estrellas y la transcripcién 
alfonsina. 1925. 

—— Sur l’astronomie espagnole d’Alphonse X et son modéle arabe. 1925. 

T'ang, Leang-li. Wang Ching-wei, a political biography. [1931] (China 
united press series, no. 2) 

Tarapore, J. C. Vijarishn i Chatrang; or, The explanation of Chatrang 
and other texts. 1932. 

Thompson, J. E. The solar year of the Mayas at Quirigua, Guatemala. 
1932. (Field mus. of nat. hist. Publ. 315. Anthropological ser., v. 17, 
no, 4) 

Toledo museum of art. Catalogue. A special exhibition of modern 
Japanese prints. [1930] 

Toledo museum of art. Toledo-Japan painting exhibition. [1931] 

Tomsk. Universitet. Trudy, v. 85. 1932. 

Tsai Chen. Commentary on “Tzu Yuen.” [1932?] (Nanking. Univ. 
Publ. of the Institute of Chinese cultural studies (Ser. A) ) 

Tschudi, R. Das Chalifet. 1926. (Philosophie und Geschichte, 10) 

Ungnad, A. Die iltesten Vélkerwanderungen Vorderasiens. 1923. (Kultur- 
fragen, Hft. 1) 

Uotila, T. E. Zur Geschichte des Konsonantismus in den permischen 
Sprachen. 1933. (Suomatais-ugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia, LXV) 
Upasani Maharaj. The way to swarajya; or, A word to Indian leaders. 

Tr. by V. P. Patel. 1931. 

Urusvati, Himalayan research institute, Naggar, Punjab. Journal of 
Urusvati, Himalayan research institute of Roerich museum, v. 2-3, 
Jan. 1932-33. 1932. 

Yajnik, M. M. Geneological [sic] tables of the kings of the solar and 
the lunar dynasties with the map of Jambu-Dwipa. 1930. 
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On motion the report of the Librarian was accepted. 

The Corresponding Secretary announced that Miss Adelaide 
Rudolph of the Columbia University Library had offered to 
present to the Society photostatic copies of original letters written 
by scholars in oriental fields or relating to oriental studies. 

On motion it was voted to accept with hearty thanks the generous 
gift of Miss Rudolph. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


Professor W. Norman Brown presented for the Editors of the 
Journal the following report: 


Since the last meeting of the Society, the Editors have published Volume 
53, parts 2, 3, and 4, and Volume 54, part 1. In view of the large amount 
of material available for publication and the Society’s financial limitations, 
the Editors omitted for the year 1933 the List of Members, feeling that the 
space this list usually occupies could better be used for the products of 
scholarship. 

The Editors have acted under the instructions of the Society’s Directors 
to continue the American Oriental Series with available monographs. The 
first to be published (American Oriental Series, volume 4) in Dr. Murray 
B. Emeneau’s Jambhaladatta’s Version of the Vetdlapaficavinégati. The 
Editors are now preparing for publication Professor R. H. Pfeiffer’s State 
Letters of Assyria, with which work The Library of Ancient Semitic 
Inscriptions will be brought to a close. As an additional volume of the 
American Oriental Series, the Editors have accepted Professor William 
F. Albright’s The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography. 

There still exists a surplus of material for the JOURNAL, and there are 
other works of high merit in sight for the American Oriental Series. 


On motion the report of the Editors was accepted. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Corresponding Secretary presented a report of action taken 
by the Executive Committee in regard to publications, referred to 
in the JouRNAL (53. 365). 


Upon motion the actions of the Committee were ratified. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following persons recommended by the Directors were duly 
elected corporate members of the Society (the list including four 
who were elected at a later session) : 
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M. Berkooz, A. M. 

Richard Bernheimer, Ph. D. 
Ch’ao-Ting Chi 

Alfred Kaiming Ch’iu 

B. Armstrong Clayton 
David Clendenin 

David L. Crawford, LL. D. 
Hamilton Eames, M. Litt. 
Miss Jean Gates 

Mrs. Alice C. Gleason 


Albert E. Kane 

H. Kurdian 

Donald E. McCown 

Miss Emma de Long Mills 
Rabbi S. A. Neuhausen 
Harry M. Orlinsky 

Mrs. Katherine H. Paton 
George Sarton 

Henry K. Schoch 

Miss Ruth L. Schurman 


Mohammed A. Simsar, Ph. D. 
Kogiro Tomita 

Ryusaku Tsunoda 

G. Ernest Wright 

Miss Susanne Wunder 


Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn 
Miss Ardelia Ripley Hall 
The Rev. H. Heras 

Israel Horwitz 


Edward Jurji 
{Total 30] 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Professor Meek presented the report of the Committee on the 
Nomination of Officers for 1934-35 as follows: 


President: Professor RoLanp G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Vice-Presidents: Professor Ina M. Price of the University of Chicago; 
Dr. ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
and Dr. BerTHOLD LAUFER, of the Field Museum of Natural History. 

Corresponding Secretary: Professor LERoy C. Barret, of Trinity College, 
Hartford. 

Recording Secretary: Dr. LupLow BULL, of the Metropolitan Museum. 

Treasurer: Professor JoHN C. ARCHER, of Yale University. 

Librarian: Professor ANDREW KEoGH, of Yale University. 

Editors of the JourNAL: Professor W. NorMAN Brown, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Dr. Jonn K. Suryock, and Professor Epnramm A. 
SpeIsEr, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Directors for the term ending 1937: Professor WALTER E. CiarkK, of 
Harvard University; Dr. Epwarp H. Hume, of the New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School; and President JULIAN MoRGENSTERN of the 
Hebrew Union College. 


The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 


ELECTION OF HONORARY MEMBER 


On recommendation of the Directors Dr. Masaharu Anesaki, 
Professor of Religion in the Tokyo Imperial University, was unani- 
mously elected an honorary member of the Society. 
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PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF THE SOCIETY 


President Morgenstern proposed that the newly-elected president 
of the Society should appoint a committee of nine to consider all 
aspects of the organization and functions of the Scciety and to 
take steps to bring about any desirable changes at as early a date 
as possible. 

Upon motion of Vice-President Ogden it was voted to refer 
President Morgenstern’s proposal to the Board of Directors for 
their immediate considerations with the request that the Board 
should report on this matter to the Society at the session on 
Thursday morning. 

The reading of papers was then begun. 

Professor WM. F. ALBRIGHT, of the Johns Hopkins University: An 
Assyrian Triumphal Epic from the Thirteenth Century B.C. 

Dr. Nancy LEE Swann, of the Gest Chinese Research Library: An 
Account of certain favored Eunuchs of the Palace. 

Professor EPHRAIM A. SPEISER, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
so-called Causative Conjugation in the Semitic Languages, Remarks by 
Professors Stephens, F. Edgerton, and Barton, and Mr. Gunn. 

Professor Grorce A. BarToN, of the University of Pennsylvania: On 
the divine Name ‘NANSHE’ for ‘NINA’ (5 minutes). 

Professor Paut E. Dumont, of the Johns Hopkins University: Primi- 
tivism in Ancient India. Remarks by Dr. Coomaraswamy and Dr. Uhl. 


After the sessions the members of the Society took luncheon at 
Houston Hall as guests of the University of Pennsylvania. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order at 2.30 on Tuesday after- 
noon in the auditorium of the University of Pennsylvania Museum. 
The president introduced Provost Josiah H. Pennyman of the 
University who cordially welcomed the members of the Society. 
In his address he referred particularly to Professor Lanman of 
Harvard as an example of scholarship in an oriental field. 

The Society voted unanimously to request the Corresponding 
Secretary to send a telegram of greetings to Professor Lanman. 

Professor N. Schmidt now took the chair and the reading of 
papers began. 

Professor MARTIN SPRENGLING, of the University of Chicago: The Haran 
Stone of the Oriental Institute. 
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Dr. A. K. CooMARASWAMY, of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: The 
Conversion of Titan to Angel by Sacrificial Transformation. 

Professor W. NorMAN Brown, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
earliest known dated Miniature Paintings from India (illustrated). 
Remarks by Dr. Coomaraswamy and Dr. Uhl. 

Professor JULIAN J. OBERMANN, of Yale University: Hasan al-Bagri’s 
Treatise on Qadar, Remarks by Professors Torrey, Hitti, and Schmidt. 

Miss HELEN E. FERNALD, of the University of Pennsylvania Museum: 
Some Notes on the Horses of T’ang T’ai Tsung (illustrated). 

Professor CarL H. KRak.ine, of Yale University: Graffiti from the 
House of a Mithraist(?) at Dura. Remarks by Dr. Uhl. 

Professor E. H. SturTEvANT, of Yale University: A Hittite Text on 
the Duties of Priests and Temple Servants. Remarks by Professors 
Albright, Duncan, and Schmidt. 

President JULIAN MORGENSTERN, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
Attitude of Judaism toward Proselytes in the Persian Period. Remarks 
by Mr. Bergman and Dr. Uhl. 

The Rev. Epwarp R. Harpy, JR., of the General Theological Seminary: 
The Patriarch Benjamin. 

Professor WM. R. Taytor, of the University of Toronto: An Arabic 
Amulet. 


The session adjourned at 5.30 P. M. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called to order at eight o’clock on Tuesday 
evening in the auditorium of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum to hear the address of President Richard J. H. Gottheil 
on “ Morocco as it is To-day.” 

After the address the members were entertained by a programme 
of music performed by Miss Nancy Derian, cellist, accompanied 
by Mr. Paul Erfer. There followed an informal reception with 
refreshments and an inspection of part of the collections of the 
museum. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session met in three sections on Wednesday morning 
at 9.30 at the Dropsie College. 


Tuer SecTIonN FoR SEMITICS AND RELATED STUDIES 


President Gottheil presided at the section for Semitics and 
Related Studies. The following papers were read: 
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Mr. FELIX FREIFELDER, of the Dropsie College: 0°32U0 of Psalm. 68. 32. 
Remarks by Professors Albright and Reich, and Dr. Bull. 

Dr. Davin I. Macut, of Baltimore: (a) A Note on the Pathology of Job’s 
Disease; (b) A pharmacological Appreciation of Psalm. 109. 18. Remarks 
by Professor Dengler and Mr. B. Abd-el-Malik. 

Professor NATHANIEL REICH, of the Dropsie College: The Papyrus 31. 
9. 7 in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y. 

Professor JAMES A. MonTGOMERY, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
Semitic Etymologies; (a) The proper names Enoch, Idris, Gomorrah, 
Dalilah, Nadab, Bath-sheba, Solomon; (b) the roots n’m, rkb; Heb. hadém, 
‘dlam, ‘ad, and South Arabic ‘dm, ‘ time, eternity’; (c) A suggestion on the 
name YHWH. Remarks by President Morgenstern and Professors Duncan, 
Barton, and Reich. 

Professor MiLLar Burrows, of Brown University: The List of Builders 
in Nehemiah 3. Remarks by Professors Torrey and Albright, and President 
Morgenstern. 

Mr. H. M. OrLINsky, of the Dropsie College: A Discussion of Job 14. 12. 

Dr. JosePH ReEtveR, of the Dropsie College: The Etymology of Hebrew 
mil or mél and its Bearing on ’etmol. Remarks by Professors Speiser, 
Obermann, Reich, and Albright. 

Dr. JosHuA FINKEL, of Brooklyn: Philological Notes on some North 
Semitic Words. Remarks by Professor Obermann. 


THE SECTION FOR INDOLOGY AND RELATED STUDIES 


Vice-president Ogden presided at the section for Indology and 
Related Studies. The following papers were read: 


Professor LERoy C. BARRET, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian Atharva 
Veda Book 16 (5 minutes). Remarks by Professor Kent. 

Dr. Murray B. EMENEAU, of Yale University: The Tibetan and Mon- 
golian Vetala-paiicavinsati: Introductory Story (10 minutes). Remarks 
by Dr. Ogden and Professors Michelson, Kent, Edgerton, and Brown. 

Dr. Horace I. PoLeMAN, of Boston: The ritualistic Continuity of RV. 
10. 14-18. Remarks by Professors Edgerton and Briggs, Dr. Uhl, ana 
Dr. Coomaraswamy. 

Professor FRANKLIN EDGERTON, of Yale University: Reflections on 
Linguistics and Geography in India. Remarks by Professors Sturtevant, 
Michelson, Kent, Brown, and Briggs, Dr. Coomaraswamy, and Dr. Ogden. 

Professor TRUMAN MICHELSON, of the Smithsonian Institution: Nita- 
putta. 

Dr. Lemon L. Unt, of Boston, Mass.: A great Buddhist Era of 1000 
Years in Andhra Land. 


THE SECTION FOR Far EASTERN STUDIES 


Dr. Roswell S. Britton presided at the section for Far Eastern 
Studies. The following papers were read: 
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Dr. JAMES R. WARE, of the Harvard-Yenching Institute: The Taoist 
expression hsing-ch’u . Remarks by Dr. SHRyocK. 

Dr. RoswE.u S. Britton, of New York University: International Law 
among the early Chinese Kingdoms—Case Studies on Treaties and Treaty- 
Making. 

Mr. Cu’ao-Tine CuI, of Columbia University: The Concept of Key 
Economic Areas and its Relation to the Development of Public Works for 
Water-control in China. 

Professor M. S. Bates, of the University of Nanking: Problems of Rivers 
and Canals under Han Wu-Ti. Remarks by Mr. Chi, Dr. Swann, and 
Dr. Britton. 

Dr. SHIO SAKANISHI, of the Library of Congress: The Holly Myth in 
Japanese Art and Literature. 

Mr. H. Y. FENG, of the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Joun K. 
Suryock: A Marriage among the Miao. 

Miss A. R. HALL, of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: The early Sig- 
nificance of Chinese Mirrors. Remarks by Miss Fernald, Professor Hamil- 
ton, and Mr. Schoch. 

Mr. BENJAMIN MARCH, of the University of Michigan: A New Hypothesis 
concerning the Use of some Asiatic Bronze Objects. Remarks by Dr. Swann. 


After adjournment of the sections the members were entertained 
at luncheon by the authorities of the Dropsie College. At the 
luncheon they were welcomed, in a brief address, by President 
Cyrus Adler, a member of the Society for fifty years. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session was called to order at 2.30 on Tuesday after- 
noon at the Dropsie College. Professor Torrey presided and the 
following papers were read: 


Professor Grorce 8. DuNcAN, of the American University: Curses in 
Babylonia, Israel and Egypt. Remarks by President Morgenstern, Pro- 
fessors Torrey, Kent, and Dengler, and Miss Hahn. 

Mr. IskaEL Horwitz, of the Dropsie College: Contracts of Dedication 
of Children by their Parents. 

Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, of Columbia University: (a) 
Further Allusions to the New Paradise and the End of the World in the 
Manichaean Fragments. (b) A Note on the Barleycorn as a Measure 
in an Avestan Simile. 

The Rev. Dr. R. EMerson Wore, of Boxford, Mass.: Hebrew Graphic 
Imagery. Remarks by Professors Montgomery, Barret, and Burrows. 

Dr. Soromon L. Skoss, of the Dropsie College: The root M2 in Jere- 
miah 12. 5, Psalm 22. 15, and Proverbs 14. 16. 

Professor Ferris J. STEPHENS, of Yale University: Some Sumerian 
Votive Inscriptions. Remarks by Professor Meek and Dr. Uhl. 
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Mr. ZEtLIc 8S. Harris, of the University of Pennsylvania: Notes on the 
Phoenician Dialects. Remarks by Professors Kent, Albright, Reich, Hitti, 
and Speiser, and Dr. Bull. 

The Rev. WM. H. McCtexxan, S.J., of Woodstock College: The Mean- 
ing of RUAH ’ELOHIM in Genesis 1, 2. Remarks by President Morgen- 
stern, Professor Meek, President Adler, and Dr. Uhl. 


THE SIXTH SESSION 


The sixth session was called to order at 9.40 o’clock Thursday 
morning in the auditorium of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum. 

The Corresponding Secretary announced that the next annual 
meeting would be held, jointly with the Middle West Branch, in 
Easter Week 1935, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, at the invitation of 
the University of Michigan, the exact dates to be fixed by the 
Executive Committee. 


ELECTION OF HonorARY MEMBER 


On the recommendation of the Board of Directors, Dr. Georg 
Steindorff, Professor of Egyptology at the University of Leipzig, 
Germany, was unanimously elected an honorary member of the 
Society. 

Professor Schmidt for the Committee on the Library of Ancient 
Semitic Inscriptions announced that the place of this series had 
been taken by monographs to be published by the Society under 
the control of the Editors of the Journal and that the Directors 
had voted to discharge the committee. 

Upon motion the thanks of the Society were unanimously ex- 
tended to Professor Schmidt and to the other members of the 
committee on the Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions: Pro- 
fessors Albright, Lyon, Meek, Speiser and Waterman. 

Professor Burrows, President of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research at Jerusalem and Baghdad, reported on the work 
of the schools, and Professor Barton also spoke briefly on the same 


subject. 


REPORT OF DELEGATES TO THE COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Professor F. Edgerton reported for Professor Schmidt and him- 
self as delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies: 
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The Council met in Washington, D. C., on January 26 and 27, 1934, 
both your delegates being present. The meetings were exceptionally fruit- 
ful and stimulating, and a number of important actions were taken which 
are of interest to this society. 

The Council has in prospect the securing of an annual publication fund, 
from which it is proposed to make allotments, once or twice a year, for 
assistance in the publication of scholarly works of humanistic research, 
on the basis of recommendations made by the constituent societies. That 
our society may participate in the benefits of this fund, it is very im- 
portant that we should take immediate steps to recommend suitable works 
for such assistance. The editors of the JourRNAL are doubtless in a 
position to act in this matter, as a result of the announcement made in 
the JOURNAL 53. 189. Perhaps it may be found possible to finance from 
this source the extra number of the JourNAL for which application was 
made to the Council during the past year. This request was not granted 
at the last meeting, partly perhaps because of great reduction in the 
Council’s available funds, but partly also because the question of direct 
assistance to a periodical publication was felt to be one which required 
further study, since no precedent for it was found in the history of the 
Council. 

The Council’s Committees on Far Eastern Studies announced the success- 
ful launching of a Training Center for Far Eastern Studies at the Library 
of Congress in Washington, and the prospect of a second Summer Seminar 
in these studies, to be held in 1934 at the University of California. The 
first Summer Seminar was very successfully held at Harvard University 
in 1933. The Committees are also furthering important projects of re- 
search and publication in these fields. 

The Council’s Committee on Indic and Iranian Studies is conducting a 
Survey of Primary Materials for Research in Indology in the libraries 
of this country. Two young scholars are making catalogs of holdings in 
Indian manuscripts, and in Indian printed texts and translations thereof, 
which will be of very great value to Indological scholars in this country. 
Funds were appropriated for the completion of this work. This Com- 
mittee is also holding a conference on the needs of Indic and Iranian 
studies in connection with this meeting of our Society. 

Among previously assisted projects of interest to this Society, to which 
further funds were granted at this meeting, may be mentioned the publica- 
tion of Philippine documents bearing on Indonesian customary law, the 
Concordance of Mohammedan Tradition (a project of the O. A. I.), and 
the publication of the third volume of the Vedic Variants, which covers 
the subject of Noun and Pronoun Inflection and is to be printed this year. 

Of new projects to which aid was granted, the most strictly oriental in 
character is the Epigraphical Expedition to Northern Caria, sponsored 
by the American Society for Archaeological Research in Asia Minor. 
Many other projects supported would, however, be of great interest to most 
of our members. We would especially call attention to the Descriptive 
Grammar of English, projected by Professor Edward Sapir of Yale Uni- 
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versity. It is recognized by all scientifically trained linguistic scholars 
that English grammar, and the analysis of English speech generally, still 
suffer greatly from the application of traditional points of view, which 
are a heritage of the older humanistic tradition based on Latin and Greek. 
Professor Sapir proposes, with the assistance of two of his pupils, to 
approach English grammar from the same unprejudiced standpoint which 
he and his school have worked out for the analysis of unknown, so-called 
‘ primitive’ languages. It is believed that this method is apt to produce 
results of radical importance for the understanding of the grammar and 
linguistic structure not only of English, but indirectly of other languages 
which have been treated with too much dependence on grammatical notions 
inherited from Latin and Greek. 

Attention may be once more called to the Council’s funds which are 
applied to research fellowships (for which only holders of the doctorate, or 
persons who have completed all requirements for the doctorate except 
publication of the dissertation, are now eligible), and to grants in aid of 
research, which may be given to any scholar. These grants are made by a 
special Committee on Fellowships and Grants in Aid, and should be more 
generally utilized by orientalists. 


The Corresponding Secretary reported a communication from 
the Bibliographical Society of America recommending The 
Gesamtkatalog der preussischen Bibliotheken. 


PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF THE SOCIETY 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Board of 
Directors had carefully considered with President Morgenstern, 
at their meeting Wednesday evening, the latter’s proposal looking 
toward a reorganization of the Society, and that the Board unani- 
mously recommended adoption by the Society of the following 
resolution : 

The incoming president of the Society is authorized and directed 
to appoint a committee of seven to investigate the policies of the 
Society and to make recommendations leading to the more effective 
prosecution of the Society’s aims, such recommendations to be 
submitted to the Board of Directors at one of their meetings in 
1935. 

Upon motion this resolution was unanimously voted. 

President-elect Kent spoke briefly on the future of the Society. 


New STANDING COMMITTEE ON ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


The Corresponding Secretary announced that the Board of 
Directors, at its second meeting April 2nd, had created a standing 
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committee of three for the Promotion of Oriental Research, and 
had elected to this committee Professor Bender, chairman, Dr. 
Hummel, and Professor Montgomery. 


METHOD OF SELECTING PAPERS TO BE READ 


The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Board of 
Directors, at its first meeting April 2nd, unanimously recom- 
mended adoption by the Society of the following resolution : 


The selection of papers to be read at meetings of the Society shall be 
made by a committee to consist of the Corresponding Secretary and two 
other members of the Society chosen by him, and this committee shall have 
power to fix the time limit for each paper. 


The Corresponding Secretary and Professors Montgomery and 
F, Edgerton spoke in favor of the resolution. 

Upon motion the resolution was unanimously voted. 

Upon the motion of President-elect Kent it was unanimously 
voted to rescind a previous vote of the society (published JourNAL 
39. 134) by which the maximum time for any paper was fixed at 
fifteen minutes. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Professor Albright for the Committee on Resolutions presented 
the following minute, which was unanimously adopted by a rising 
vote : 


The American Oriental Society, at the end of its one hundred and forty- 
sixth meeting, wishes to express its hearty thanks to those who have made 
its meeting in Philadelphia so delightful and profitable. We thank the 
University of Pennsylvania and its Provost, Dr. Penniman, for its 
courteous welcome and for the hospitality which it has shown the Society. 
We are grateful to the University Museum and its director, Dr. Jayne, for 
the privilege of meeting in its hall and enjoying its facilities. The 
Dropsie College and its president, Dr. Adler, have also placed us under 
great obligation by its hospitable welcome to us, and the congenial atmos- 
phere of Oriental learning with which it has surrounded us.* The Phila- 
delphia Oriental Club has shown itself a gracious host. The Committee on 
Arrangements has outdone itself in organizing our meetings, and provid- 
ing for our social enjoyment. A much appreciated feature was the musical 
entertainment generously given us by the talented cellist, Miss Nancy 





1The Penn Athletic Club has earned our gratitude by its hospitality 
and its many courtesies. 
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Derian, and her accompanist, Mr. Erfer. This latest meeting of our 
society crowns a long series of meetings here and makes us eager to 
return, that we may enjoy more Philadelphia hospitality. 


APPOINTMENT OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


The President appointed to the Committee on Arrangements 
for the next annual meeting Professor Waterman, chairman, Pro- 
fessors Bonner and Worrell, Dr. Aga-Oglu, Mrs. DeWitt, Mr. 
March, and the Corresponding Secretary ez officio. 

To the Committee for the Nomination of Officers for 1935-36 
he appointed Professor Schmidt, chairman, Professor Dumont, 
and Dr. Nancy Le Swann. 

As Auditors he appointed Professors Latourette and Sturtevant. 

The following papers were then read: 

Professor CHARLES C. TorREY, of Yale University: (a) A Syriac Parch- 
ment from Dura. (b) An Arabic Papyrus (deed) of the year 205 A. H. 


(illustrated ). 
Miss HELEN B. CHAPIN, of Columbia University: A Document for the 
study of Yiinnanese History. 


The general meeting was followed by group conferences. 


Group CONFERENCE ON SEMITIC STUDIES 


The group conference on Semitic studies met in the Members’ 
Room of the University of Pennsylvania Museum. Professor Meek 
opened the conference with a review of Thurean-Dangin’s system 
of transliterating cuneiform. Others who joined in the discussion 
were Professors Speiser, Albright, Stephens, Montgomery and 
Torrey, President Morgenstern and Dr. Bull. The conference 
passed a resolution which was referred to the Society’s Committee 
for the Promotion of Oriental Research and which recommended 
that that committee should communicate with foreign societies, 
suggesting that such societies should appoint similar small com- 
mittees with a view to international cooperation in an attempt to 
reach a measure of agreement upon a system of transliterating 
cuneiform. 
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Group CONFERENCE ON INDIC AND IRANIAN STUDIES 


The conference on Indic and Iranian studies held its session in 
Room 328 Bennett Hall under the leadership of Professor W. N. 
Brown. 


Group CONFERENCE ON FAR EASTERN STUDIES 


The group conference on Far Eastern studies met in the audi- 
torium of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, Dr. Shryock, 
presiding. 

The several conferences adjourned shortly before one o’clock. 

The following papers were read by title: 


Dr. Epwarp H. HuMeg, of Yale-in-China: At the Sign of the Square 
Kettle. 

Dr. NetLson C. DEBEVOISE, of the University of Chicago: The Growth 
of Parthia. 

Professor WM. ROSENAU, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) Modern 
alphabetical Abbreviation as Hebraic literary Practice. 

Professor FRANK R. BLAKE, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) A 
new Semitic demonstrative Particle h; (b) Pronominal Particles as Means 
of establishing a Relationship between Families of Languages. 

Dr. WM. J. CHAPMAN, of New Boston, Mass.: The Origin and Tendency 
of Manetho’s 18th Dynasty List. 

Dr. Grorce C. O. Haas, of the Institute for Hyperphysical Research: The 
Doctrine of the great planetary Conjunctions in the Works of Arab 
Astrologers. 

Professor JULIAN J. OBERMANN, of Yale University: Miscellaneous 
Epigraphical Notes. 
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OF THE 


MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 


OF THE 


American Driental Society 


AT THE MEETING IN EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, 1934 


The sessions of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Branch 
were held in Evanston, Illinois, on Friday and Saturday, April 
13 and 14, 1934. Two of the sessions were held at Northwestern 
University, two at Garrett Biblical Institute, and one in the 
Georgian Hotel. The following members were present at one or 
more sessions : 


Albert, A. D., Jr. Gelb Rathbun 

Asher, Mrs. Graham Robinson, G. L. 

Bobrinskoy Grant, F. C. Rogers, Mrs. 

Bowman Hallock, R. T. Schaeffer 

Boyes Hughes Schurman, Miss 

Braden Izzeddin, Miss Sellers 

Buckler Johnson, O, 8S. Siebens 

Buttenwieser Keyfitz Siegel 

Cameron Lacheman Sprengling 

Debevoise McGovern Stefanski, Miss 

Driscoll, Miss Meek Trowbridge, Mrs. 

Dubberstein Nims Ward 

Edgerton, W. F. Olmstead Waxman 

Eiselen Osten, von der Wilkins, Miss 

Feigin Poebel Williams, W. G. 

Fuller Price Wilson 

Geers Pyatt Wright, G. E. 
Total 51 


There were present also the following candidates for membership 
in the Society: Messrs. Anis K. Frayha, Robert S. Hardy, 
Sherman E. Johnson, Charles F. Kraft, H. A. Lindsjo, Robert L. 
Sage, and Mrs. S. J. Tucker. 

The Branch had as its guest Professor Simon Michelet of Oslo. 
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THE FIRST SESSION 
At 10 a. m. on Friday the first session was called to order by 
President Theophile J. Meek in the Social Room, Harris Hall, 
Northwestern University. Reading of the minutes of the meeting 
of the Branch in Toledo in 1933 were omitted, since they were al- 
ready in print (JouRNAL 53. 402-406). 
As treasurer of the Branch, Professor Sellers reported as fol- 


lows: 
Balance reported at last meeting.... $48.78 
Expenditures: 
Stamps and envelopes 
Mimeographing preliminary circular 
and abstracts 
Printing final circular 


Balance on hand 


Professors Price and Braden and Dr. Debevoise were elected as a 
committee on nominations. The President appointed Professors 
Buckler and Pyatt and Dr. Cameron as a committee on resolutions. 


There followed the reading of papers. 


Mr. ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR., of Seabury-Western Theological Seminary: 
Ancient Hebrew Distinction between Cities and Villages. Remarks by 
Professors Price, Sellers, Edgerton, Drs. Cameron and Siegel. 

Mr. Georce Ernest Wricut, of Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago: The Hebrew Conquest of Central Palestine. Remarks by Pro- 
fessor Meek. 

Rev. Dr. Jutrus L. Siecet, of Humboldt Boulevard Temple, Chicago: 
Three notes on Jeremiah. Remarks by Dr, Feigin and Professor Meek. 

Professor 0. R. SELLERS, of Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago: 
David the Slinger. Remarks by Professor Buckler. 

Dr. S. I. Fetern, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Marriage of Priestess and her Maidservant in the Time of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon. 

Rev. SHERMAN E. JoHnson, of Seabury-Western Theological Seminary: 
Luke 13: 1-5 and Archelaus. 


Dean Addison C. Hibbard of Northwestern University, on behalf 
of President Scott and the University, made a brief address of 
welcome, to which President Meek responded. The Branch ad- 
journed at 12.24 P. M. 
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THE SECOND SESSION 


At 2.05 p. M. the Branch again was called to order in Room 205, 
Garrett Biblical Institute. President H. G. Smith welcomed the 
members of the Branch to Garrett Biblical Institute and President 
Meek responded. 

The reading of papers was resumed. 

Professor W. C. GRAHAM, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Isaiah’s Part in the Syro-Ephraimitic Crisis. Remarks by Drs. Waxman, 
Feigin, and Siegel. 

Professor Moses BUTTENWIESER, of Hebrew Union College: Two Genuine 
Psalms of David. Remarks by Professor Sprengling and Dr. Feigin. 

Professor FRANcIS W. BUCKLER, of Oberlin Graduate School of Theology: 
Nestorius and Sasanian Political Thought. Remarks by Dr. Waxman. 


At 3.30 p. M. the Branch adjourned and the Evanston members 
served tea to those present in the Garrett Museum. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The Branch met again at 4.00 Pp. mM. in Room 205, Garrett 
Biblical Institute and Professor Theophile J. Meek of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto gave the Presidential Address: Nuzi in Old 


Akkadian Times. 
There followed the reading of papers. 


Mr. WALTER G. WILLIAMS, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: The Significance of the Ras Shamra Inscriptions for the History 
of the Hebrew Religion. 

Professor ALBERT T. OLMSTEAD, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: The Seventh Pre-Christian Decade. 

Professor JoHN A. WILSON, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: The Libyans and the End of the Egyptian Empire. 

Miss ELIzaABETH STEFANSKI, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: Coptic Magical Formula in the Oriental Institute. 


At 6.00 p. M. the Branch adjourned and at 7.00 Pp. M. met for 
dinner in the Georgian Hotel. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 
At 8.20 p. M. the Branch was called to order by Vice-President 
Buckler and the reading of papers was resumed. 


Professor MARTIN SPRENGLING, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: The Khasgibi Family (c. 750-950 a.p.). 
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Miss NEJLA IzZEDDIN, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
A Study of Druze Anthropology. Remarks by Professors Sprengling and 
Robinson. 

Professor WILLIAM M. McGovern, of Northwestern University: Huns. 
Remarks by Professors Meek, Sprengling and Buckler. 


The Branch adjourned at 9.35 P. M. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 
At 10.00 a. M., Saturday, April 14, President Meek called the 
Branch to order in the Social Room, Harris Hall, Northwestern 
University, and the reading of papers continued. 


Dr. N. C. DEBEvoIsE, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Parthian Relationships with India. Remarks by Professors McGovern, 
Olmstead and Buckler. 

Professor CHARLES S. BRADEN, of Northwestern University: Rammohun 
Roy, Father of the New India. Remarks by Drs. Dubberstein and von der 
Osten. 

Professor LeEsLig E. Futter, of Garrett Biblical Institute: Poverty in 
the Koran. Remarks by Professors Graham, Olmstead, Buckler, Sellers and 
D.. Gelb. 

Dr. GeorcE A. CAMERON, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Ancient Persia. Remarks by Professor Meek. 

Dr. H. H. von per OsTeN, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: Prehistoric Asia Minor. Remarks by Drs. Cameron and Gelb, 
Professors Meek and Olmstead. 

Dr. WaLpo H. DUBBERSTEIN, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: Middle Assyrian Loan Contracts. Remarks by Dr. von der Osten. 

Professor RayMoNnD F. BowMAN, of Northwestern University: Observa- 
tions on some Assyro-Babylonian Elements in Pre-Christian Aramaic. 
Remarks by Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Ropert L. Sace, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Babylonian Mathematics. Remarks by Dr. Gelb, Professors Edgerton, 
Olmstead, Meek, and McGovern. 


The following papers were presented by title: 


Rev. G. L. SCHANZLIN, of Kokomo, Indiana: Letters for Figures. 

Professor Ropert J. KEtLoae, of Ottawa, Kansas: The Probable Sounds 
represented by Hittite h. 

President JULIAN MORGENSTERN, of Hebrew Union College: The Man- 
ner of Reckoning the Day in Biblical Literature. 

Professor Rosert J. Keiioae, of Ottawa, Kansas: Some Possible Hittite 
4-Etymologies. 

Professor W. A. Irwin, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Some Remarks on Isaiah’s Policy in 701. 
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Professor Price reported for the Committee on Nominations. 
The report was accepted and the following officers for 1934-1935 
were unanimously elected: 


President, Professor FRaNcIS W. BUCKLER. 

Vice-President, Dean FREDERICK C. GRANT. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Professor O. R. SELLERS. 

Members of the Executive Committee, Professor THEOPHILE J. MEEK 
and Mr. BENJAMIN Marcu. 


Professor Buckler reported for the Committee on Resolutions 
and the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved: That we, the members of the Middle West Branch of the 
American Oriental Society, desire to record our sincere gratitude to 
the Presidents and Faculty of Northwestern University and of the 
Garrett Biblical Institute for their gracious hospitality to the Branch 
on the occasion of its Annual Meeting on April 13 and 14, 1934, and 
that the Secretary be requested to transmit this vote to President 
Scott of Northwestern University and to President Smith of Garrett 
Biblical Institute. 

And that we, the members of the Middle West Branch of the 
American Oriental Society, desire to express our sincere appreciation 
of the kindness and of the most successful work on the part of the 
Local Committee at Evanston and, in particular, to pay our tribute 
of thanks to Professor Charles S. Braden for his able and untiring 
efforts in our behalf. 


Professor Meek reported on the One Hundred and Forty-Sixth 
Meeting of the Society, which he had attended in Philadelphia 
during the previous week, and announced that the One Hundred 
and Forty-Seven Meeting of the Society and the Nineteenth An- 
nual Meeting of the Branch would be a joint meeting in Ann 
Arbor, April 23-25, 1935. 


At 12.45 the Branch adjourned. 





